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$1500 Minimum 


Y the High School Principals, recently in session, the follow- 
ing resolution on school finance was unanimously endorsed: 


We recommend that an initiative measure be submitted to the 
people at once providing for a minimum salary of $1500 for the 
teachers of California. 


We favor legislation which will remove the 30c limit of district 
taxation and the 50c limit of county taxation for maintenance of 
elementary schools. 


We advocate legislation which will raise the minimum county 
support for high school maintenance from $60 to $100 per unit of 
average daily attendance. 


We recommend that legislation be enacted which will remove 
the 75c limit for high school maintenance as provided in section 
1755. 


We favor the submission at once of an initiative measure which 
will provide for the above recommendations. 


We favor legislation which will change the county apportion- 
ment for junior college maintenance from $60 to $120, and the state 
apprtionment from $15 to $75. 


We favor measures providing for the immediate increase of 
teachers’ salaries in all teacher-training institutions in California. 


We favor legislation providing for increase in the salaries of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the state commissioners 
of education and the county superintendents of schools. 


It was requested that the resolution be brought before the 
Council of Education and that that body assume the direction of 
the initiative measures proposed. 


Heartiest support, financial and otherwise, was pledged to 
the Council in carrying out the resolution. 





HAT the public is at last aroused 

to the danger confronting the 
schools, there is no longer room for doubt. 
That illusive something called “general 
sentiment” cr “public opinion” is shaping 
i‘self in the teacher‘s 
cause. It is true that 
society has not un- 
derstood thoroughly 
the injustice so long done the teachers, 
the attendant crimes committed to chil- 
dren, and the resultant weakening of 
the body politic. It is equally true that 
teachers have themselves largely to 
blame for present inadequate salary con- 
ditions and the consequent breaking down 
of professional standards. 

Teachers have not stood together. 
They have not organized. Even in 
California, where were begun the first 
constructive movements in State reor- 


OUR 
OPPORTUNITY 


ganization, a portion of the teaching 
force only has been permitted to clear 
the way, for the all too large minority. 
Teachers have broken into groups and 


factions. They have not realized that 
what the individual cannot accomplish 
single handed, can be easily done 
through concert of action. Too often in 
the past teachers have permitted them- 
selves to be split on immaterial details, 
where a uniting upon essentials would 
have secured results. 

Had teachers stood for their rights, 
without being ruled by sentiment or 
prejudice, or by permitting dissensions 
to enter their ranks, salaries could long 
ago have been increased. It is to be re- 
gretted that too often, our leaders, so 
called, Superintendents, principals, writ- 
ers on educational questions and others, 
have not shown that bravery and initia- 
tive so needful to the teaches’ cause. 
It is gratifying, however, that now, when 
all alike, teacher and supervisor, are 


penalized and the schools crippled, 
there is a closer uniting of interests the 
country over. 

At a two-day session of the National 
Federation of State Educational Asso- 
ciations held in conjunction with the 
Superintendents’ Convention at Cleve- 
land, the State Teachers’ Association of 
California was repeatedly referred to as 
the model. We have undoubtedly made 
great progress. A number of states, how- 
ever, that have drafted their constitu- 
tions after the California plan, have now 
distanced us in membership, based on 
comparative number of teachers in the 
state. In our plan of representation in 
a central body, an official organ, and in 
results secured through legislation and 
otherwise we are, all agree, still leading 
the nation. 

Opinion seems to be general that 
greater effort should be made in the 
teacher’s interest. Members of the pro- 
fession should do more for themselves 
than they have done heretofore. That the 
organization may more fully benefit the 
teacher, every teacher should be an ac- 
tive member of the N. E. A. and of her 
own State Association. The payment 
of a $5.00 fee in the State organization 
would be the best possible investment. 
Let us learn our lesson from workers in 
other fields of industrial or social ser- 
vice. What might we in California not 
accomplish for ourselves with a 100 per 
cent membership and a $5.00 fee! 

If now in this emergency at a time 
when the public is more willing to listen 
than it has ever been, the members of 
the profession throughout the country, 
should they fail to grasp their oppor- 
tunity, will indeed invite disaster and 
downfall. Failure to unite interests and 
efforts toward a common end and pur- 
pose, and to make such liberal financial 
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contributions as may be needed, will 
lose for the profession an opportunity 
such as may again be long in coming. 
They will bring upon themselves a real 
calamity. Now as never before we need 
clear vision and wise leadership. Cour- 
age and contribution of personal effort 
toward the common good will bring in- 
dividual returns. 

Should teachers anywhere, through 
prejudice and suspicion, fail to catch the 
spirit of the hour or neglect to act as a 
cohesive social group inspired by pro- 
fessional motives, influenced through 
economic pressure, and directed by clear 
business insight, they will thus sacri- 
fice their own cause and weaken the 
foundations of the school. 


AT. 


T IS quite the thing to speak of a 
I meeting or convention as the “great- 
est” of its kind ever held. The Super- 
intendents’ Convention recently held at 
Cleveland was in some respects at least, 


epoch making. 
DEPARTMENT OF It was of 
SUPERINTENDENCE course too 

large. Unless, 
therefore, one chose wisely, he was 
sometimes disappointed. It was in- 
tensely gratifying to find all meetings 
crowded. Sessions opened on time, and 
programs were adhered to. Most of 
those who spoke had something to say. 
A few, however, might better have re- 
mained at home. They succeeded only 
in clogging the machinery. Why will 
a so-called “educator” impose upon an 
audience by a dreary recital of plans 
and accomplishments tested out by real 
leaders three decades ago? 

It may be necessary for pedagogues 
to use a terminology distinctly their 
own. Each year we center upon a few 
terms and fasten our discussions to 
them. This is undoubtedly a desirable 
thing and prevents too great diffusion. 
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This year “socialization” held the cen- 
ter of the stage, and shared honors with 
“project” and “problem.” Splendid treat- 
ment was given these subjects by the 
best talent the country affords. Not 
alone President Graff, but the officers 
of the Sections and Departments deserve 
credit for the splendid offerings. 

We may not be considered unappre- 
ciative of others, should we indicate for 
special approval a few of the most note- 
worthy discussions. The Democratiza- 
tion of Supervision by Professor Hosic 
of the Department of English, Chicago 
Normal College, was a masterpiece and 
should be read by every teacher in 
America. Dr. A. E. Winship’s Five 
Decades of Educational Progress, else- 
where found in this issue, epitomizes 
the half century advances as has no 
other utterance. The Burris and Bag- 
ley debate on the Smith-Towner Bill 
and Dean Coffman’s discussion of Teach- 
ers’ Organizations, were particularly 
timely in light of present events. Dr. 
Jessup, President University of Iowa, on 
Educational Leadership, was well re- 
ceived. Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, 
N. E. A. President, was clean cut in her 
topic, The Main Issue of the year. Else- 
where Mrs. Dorsey has written down a 
splendid characterization of the meeting 
and has made mention of the Californians 
who participated. A number of these in- 
cluding Superintendents Wood, Hunter, 
Wilson, Dorsey, Cox, Hughes took part 
in the general or department programs. 
Supt. Camper of Chico, T. C. Morehouse, 
Presidents Osenbaugh of Chico Normal 
and Phelps of Santa Barbara, although 
unable to attend the California dinner, 
were at the meeting. That the West made 
its contribution is shown by the number 
of different program assignments made 
to representatives from the western group 
of states, 45 all told, of which number 
there were 13 assignments credited to 
California people. The total number of 
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representatives from the western states 
on the program was 30, with 12 appear- 
ing from California. 

For all who have to do with problems 
of administration and supervision, this 
meeting of superintendents is by far the 
most important of the year. It is a sad 
commentary upon California and_ her 
boasted progress in education that her 
laws are so open to interpretation that 
question arises as to legality of paying 
expenses of a superintendent or other 
representative to this meeting. Any Board 
of Education should, at discretion, per- 
mit or request any city or county super- 
intendent or other educational officer or 
teacher to attend this or any other state 
or national meeting, if in the interest of 
the schools. With a total attendance of 
9000 at Cleveland, the larger number of 
delegates with expenses paid, California 
does not, after all, make a creditable 
showing. Here isa problem for the Coun- 
cil of Education and for legislative en- 
actment. A. H.C. 


ESS of theory, more of real funda- 
mental fact and everyday common 
sense was given utterance at the Voca- 
tional Convention at Chicago during the 
days of February 19, 20 and 21, than at 
any previous meet- 
ing of the kind. It 
was a joint affair— 
the National Society 
for Vocational Education and the Voca- 
tional Education Association of the Mid- 
dle West. Dr. David Snedden was presi- 
dent of the former organiation and Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Bennett of the latter. 
Of course the Smith-Hughes Law in 
all its phases came in for full consid- 
eration. Part time education with all its 
attendant possibilities was discussed. 
Problems of Industrial Education and of 
Agricultural and Commercial phases were 
treated in special sections and round 
tables. And Homemaking, home project 


VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
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work, the application of vocational edu- 
cation to military service, vocational 
guidance, direction and placement, teach- 
er-training—all were handled by experts 
in their fields. The convention was a 
notable gathering of some 4000 men and 
women from all parts of the United 
States. 

Attendance at and participation in 
these meetings, leads us, after according 
full credit to the excellent work done, to 
the following observations and_ re- 
flections. 

There is as yet much vagueness on 
the part of many of our most forward 
looking men and women as to the mean- 
ing and place of vocational education. 
To most people, and even some so- 
called vocational experts, it has to do 
with those trades, industries or callings 
in which workmen handle such materials 
as stone and steel, brick and mortar. One 
who studies for the law or for teaching 
or journalism is as truly preparing for a 
vocation as he who pursues courses pre- 
paratory to becoming a carpenter, a 
plumber or tailor. 

It is further true that to properly pur- 
sue any line of vocational study as pre- 
paratory to entering a vocation, there 
must be from day to day application in 
actual practice of the principles involved. 
This means connecting up the course 
with industry. To attempt to offer train- 
ing in home decoration, for example, 
through a study of book courses in de- 
sign only, without application of the 
principles to constructive problems and 
in the home itself, is as unscientific as to 
train teachers in a normal school or col- 
lege without giving opportunity to ap- 
ply the principles of teaching in actual 
clinics. 

A third reflection has to do with Voca- 
tional Guidance. The term is often con- 
fused with Vocational Education. Few 
teachers of vocational subjects are pre- 
pared to offer guidance or to discuss with 
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boys and girls the principles, an under- 
standing of which will aid them in self 
selection. The Chicago meeting, how- 
ever, clearly emphasized the fact that 
proper guidance or direction should be 
foundational to any calling, trade or pro- 
fession; that it should have a place early 
in the school life, and that whether con- 
sidered as a special line of work or in 
conjunction with the traditional subjects 
of the curriculum, it can be handled suc- 
cessfully only by those who by training, 
experience and temperament have deep 
sympathies, broad vision, extensive 
knowledge of occupations, and keen char- 
acter insights. A. H.C, 


ORE than once, mention has been 
made in these columns of the 
valuable teaching and illustrative ma- 
terial that may be had through the gov- 
ernment printing office, by appeal to the 
United States Bu- 

GOVERNMENT  reau of Education. 
PUBLICATIONS A recent announce- 
ment of the Bureau 

lists nearly 600 publications yet in print 
which may be had for a small charge 
each. Except the annual reports and 
certain :irculars of information not 
much is available before 1913. Since 
1912 there have been 400 bulletins, and 
numbers of library and teachers’ leaflets, 
health education and garden informa- 
tion, industrial and home economic 
courses and equipments, leaflets on com- 
munity centers and their organization, 
home reading lists and a bibliography of 
1000 books suitable for children. The 
24 Community Leaflets prepared, origin- 
ally, as a war means of civic informa- 
tion and stimulus, are no less in keeping 
with the needs of peace. The price per 
leaflet is 5 cents, or, in quantities, 500 
copies for $5.00. It is hoped that this 
magazine may, in the near future, have 
room to publish the list entire, for the 
use of teachers who find need for such 
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citizenship and neighborhood and economic 
guidance in the upper elementary graces, 

All of these publications are of an edu- 
cational character and may be _ had 
through the Bureau of Education. Ex- 
cept those of the last group mentioned 
they are professional writings for the 
guidance of the teachers. They contain 
a wealth of information and inspiration. 
It is wholesome as pedagogical literature 
and to be had for the asking almost—5 
cents to 30 cents a copy generally. The 
authors are men whom you hear at Na- 
tional and State associations, whose 
books you buy and who contribute to 
the great magazines. They speak with 
deserved authority. For any particular 
group of these publications,. organiza- 
tions or institutions may ordinarily ask 
for a place on the mailing list of the Bu- 
reau and receive the publication regu- 
larly. Particularly is this true of those 
documents issued by the departments or 
certain bureaus in them, concerning in- 
dustrial, economic and geographical re- 
lations, consular reports (valuable in 
geography, economics and _ history 
classes) ; labor and commerce documents, 
agricultural and postal news, etc. It is 
a great waste of teaching resources not 
to utilize the store of materials which 
the government produces and holds for 
the advantage of all citizens and especial- 
ly of schools. R. G. B. 


Dr. W. W. Kemp, since 1915 Profes- 
sor of Educational Administration at the 
University of California, has been chosen 
to the presidency of the State Normal 
School of San Jose. He succeeds the late 
Morris E. Dailey. 


Dr. Kemp is well known throughout 


the country. He is a Stanford and Co- 
lumbia graduate and has had varied ex- 
perience in public school administration 
and in teacher-training work. In his new 
position he will add strength to the normal 
schools of the State. 
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TEACHERS SALARIES 


A series of studies and investigations to be used as the basis for a State and Na- 


tional campaign for increase in Salaries. 


The material herein contained has been pub- 


lished by the California Council of Education as a Bulletin. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


the school forces throughout the na- 

tion than that of securing properly 
trained teachers for the schools. Everywhere 
it is the same. Teachers are leaving the ser- 
vice to engage in more lucrative undertakings. 
Many who have spent years in preparing them- 
selves for the profession, find they can now 
step into other lines of occupation entirely new 
to them at a greatly increased base pay with 
sure prospects for advance, such as is better 
calculated to meet the demands of higher liv- 
ing costs. Under such conditions it is no won- 
der we are losing many of our best teachers. 
Half-day classes and overcrowding are the rule 
rather than the exception. Young and inexpe- 
rienced teachers are gladly welcomed into the 


N: more perplexing question confronts 


service, thus tending to undermine the present 


all too low professional standards. And teach- 
ers long since placed on the retirement list are 
drafted back to the class room. 


SITUATION IN THE EAST 


Recently in the city of New York a state 
school official told the teachers that the 
“schools throughout the state face a crisis due 
to the shortage of teachers.” He felt sure the 
legislature of the state would pass a measure 
looking towards salary increase, should the 
teachers unite upon a proposal not encum- 
bered with detail such as tended to confuse. 
The opinion was expressed that a salary of 
$1407 was not sufficient for a grade teacher. 
Said this official: “It is not to be wondered 
at that teachers are leaving their chosen pro- 
fession; that red-blooded men and women hesi- 
tate to enter the profession.” “You people,” 
he continued (speaking to the teachers), “have 
got to get back of something reasonable, agree- 
able; and you must have a united front. You 
must have something definite and clear, some- 
thing that will give every person, from the low- 
est to the highest, an adequate increase.” 

In Philadelphia, we recently found a similar 


discussion going on. In Chicago a large num- 
ber of teachers in mass meetings requested an 
increased salary schedule and the Board of 
Education is reported to have met these re- 
quests. The teachers were willing to assess 
themselves if necessary, to secure funds to 
push their claim. The Chicago teachers have 
taken their cause to the people through the 
medium of the motion picture. Some of the 
motion picture corporations have placed their 
equipment at the disposal of the educational 
forces throughout the nation. At Salt Lake 
City, Washington, D. C., Cleveland and other 
cities visited, we found great apprehension ex- 
pressed by the citizens at the grave danger 
resulting through loss of many of the best 
teachers. 


CALIFORNIA MOVEMENTS 


The California Teachers’ Association and the 
various organizations of teachers in the state 
have done much in the years past to improve 
salary conditions. A committee of the associ- 
ation and of the Council of Education is now 
at work upon the problem. The School of Edu- 
cation at the University of California has, in 
co-operating in the work of collecting material 
for the study here presented, rendered a dis- 
tinct service. The Sierra Educational News 
will, as heretofore, make every effort in the 
interest of the schools and teachers. This 
Magazine is planning a_ state-wide publicity 
campaign. Supplementing the study by Mr. 
Bowhay, we are offering in this bulletin (later 
to appear in an issue of the Sierra Educational 
News) material of state and national interest. 

The investigation made by Superintendent 
Arthur Walter of Salinas is typical of condi- 
tions throughout California and the country 
generally. An editorial from the Los Angeles 
Evening Express is suggestive of the assist- 
ance we may expect from the press. Dr. 
Roone’s exhaustive study on “Reasons Why 
Every California Teacher Should Hold Mem- 
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bership in the C. T. A.,” appearing in the 
S. E. N. November, 1918, and issued as a spe- 
cial bulletin, offers a wealth of material that 
ean be used in any campaign for salary in- 
crease. The American School Board Journal, 
School Life, and all other educational and gen- 
eral magazines are giving attention to this 
problem. A recent issue of School Life car- 
ries a table showing that large numbers of 
teachers are leaving the profession. The 
N. E. A. study on salary schedules so well 
made by Dr. Evenden of Teachers’ College is 
suggestive. Everywhere this matter of salaries 
is uppermost in the minds of business folk as 
well as of teachers. 


IN SUPERVISORY RELATIONS 


It has long been a matter for comment that 
in teacher-training institutions, and especially 
in our normal schools, salaries have been no- 
toriously inadequate. Particularly in California 
is this the case. A study of the figures pre- 
sented herewith in this connection will be il- 
luminating. County Superintendents also have 
suffered long and uncomplainingly. Every ef- 
fort should be made through legislation to make 
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possible a living wage for County Superintend- 
ents. The campaign for increased salaries 
should cover teachers in rural schools, ele. 
mentary and high school teachers, normal 
school faculty members, county and city super. 
intendents, state higher institutions of learn- 
ing, and the office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the Commissioners and their as- 
sociates. With rare exceptions, there is not a 
standard wage being paid a teacher or educa- 
tional official in the State of California. 

It may not be out of place here to suggest 
that most of us have in the past fallen into 
error in arguing for increased standards on 
the part of teachers as a basis for and as pre- 
liminary to increased salary schedules. Rather, 
we must approach the matter from the stand- 
point of the business world. A living wage 
must be offered. We shall then attract to the 
profession men and women of personality and 
of power, of proper training and qualifications, 
and shall be able to retain these in the service 
of the schools. Professional standards will in 
some degree take care of themselves and weak- 
lings and incompetents will automatically be 
eliminated from the profession. 


QPP BBP PPPS SPOS OOOO S SOOO OOOO OO OOCCO@ 


5 
SCUTTLING THE SCHOOLS 


(Editorial—Los Angeles Express) 


There is a one-hundred-thousand teacher shortage in the 
United States. There is reported no shortage of school children. 
Now plainly enough one of two things is going to happen. LHither 
intelligent young men and intelligent young women who spend 
years and money and energy in gathering information, culture 
and working power are going to receive compensation somewhat 
commensurate with that commanded by others of like skill and 
intelligence, or our public schoolrooms will be deserted by the 
most alert minded and capable teachers, and men and women 
will shun the profession by reason of the sacrifice involved. 

There is another point worth considering. There was a 
time when bright and capable young women became teachers by 
thousands because the meager rewards of that profession con- 
stituted almost the sole alternative to early and doubtfully wise 
marriage. That is all changed. Business life is calling the 
brightest and best women teachers. Tempting offers are being 
made, and depend upon it, it is the best of them who are wanted 
and the best of them are beginning to drop the teaching pro- 
fession. 


OOOO 00S0OO Seo eeoooooooeoooeeeeeeoooooooooeeocooes4 
a a ee 
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THE TEACHER PROBLEM 


With Special Reference to California 
A. A. BOWHAY, JR. 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisco 


HAT must California do to remedy 
W the teacher situation? What must 
she do to fill the 350 vacancies re- 
ported by State Superintendent Will C. Wood— 
vacancies caused by enforced closing of 
schools owing to inability to secure even 
“emergency” teachers with admitedly inferior 
qualifications? What are the conditions nec- 
sesary for recruiting and holding a competent, 
well-equipped, efficient teaching staff? 

In order to accomplish this end, it will be 
necessary to raise teaching to a respected place 
in society. This is possible by giving such ade- 
quate compensation that the best and ablest 
men and women will choose and follow teach- 
ing—a compensation that offers opportunities 
equal to those offered in other callings demand- 
ing equivalent training. 


The ability to hold those already in the 
teaching profession is an easy task compared 
to that of recruiting new members, and yet 
143,000 teachers of the United States have en- 
tered other callings during the past year, a 
loss of over 22%. California shows a smaller 
loss than this (1424 teachers) during 1919, but 
it was 12% more than in 1918. 

The United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion estimates that the shortage of teachers in 
the country at large is more than twice the to- 
tal number of graduates of all the public and 
private normal schools last year. This, despite 
the fact that 120,000 inexperienced or un- 
trained teachers were called to the schoolroom 
in an effort to keep the schools open. 


The following figures were obtained by the 
N. E. A. from the presidents of 120 normal 
schools in 37 different states, and cover the 
total enrollment and number of graduates from 
these institutions from 1915 to 1919 inclusive. 

In 1918, five normal schools of California 
reported losses to the state in teaching pros- 
pects of from 1414% to 66%, this on account 
of the decrease in number of those entering 


TABLE 





I—Fluctuation 


the normal schools or the loss due to those 
leaving before graduation to engage in other 
kinds of work. This condition, prevalent 
throughout the state and country generally, 
accounts in part for the lessened number of 
new teachers in California. In 1919, the num- 
ber was reduced over the previous year by 
17%. California has depended upon Eastern 
recruits even in normal times to make up her 
shortage. This great lack of teachers will soon 
be felt more keenly here as the welfare of 
education in any community is related closely 
to the situation confronting the country as a 
whole. 


We ENRottmeNtT 
Graouares 


195 IMG 1917 
FIGURE I 
Showing Enrollment and Graduates of Norma! 
Schools in the United States, 1915-1919 
Realizing that it is impossible to secure 
100% efficiency from a reported 50% remu- 
neration, a survey of salaries in California has 
been made to determine just how far recent 
increased salary schedules have remedied ex- 
isting conditions; as to whether these increased 
salaries are sufficient to secure and hold the 
type of teacher desired or whether they are 


in Normal Schools 





Enrollment 42,844 


Graduates 


48,246 | 
13,681 


38,027 


14,921 13,356 
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TABLE Il 


Median of Maximum and Minimum Salaries and Increase in Cities and Towns where 
complete data was obtained 


Kind of | No. of en 
Schools | Cities i. | Min. 


1918-19 1919-20 | | Actual Scaneuss 








. 

| 

| 
High..........| 61 1400 | 1100 | 1600 | 1200 | 1800 
Elementary.; 59 765 | 1050 850 | 1260 300 


Kindergatn.| 25 850 | 70 951 720 | 1150 


The term median will be used frequently and will need but a brief explanation* 


merely temporary expedients designed to help woman also. In making a study of salaries, 
alleviate the pressure of the high cost of living. information was secured from all city super. 
As a basis for comparison, the salaries of intendents of towns of over 25000 population 
teachers during 1913-14 will be assumed ade- in California and from county superintendents 
quate, though the fallacy of such assumption as well. The data furnished by these offii- 
is shown by the decrease of men teachers from  cials was representative of the state at large. 
42.80% in 1880 to 19.16% just preceding the In this way the maximum and minimum sal- 
war. If men of ability were literally forced aries of full time teachers in high school, ele- 
out of the profession through financial consid- mentary school and kindergarten were obtained 
erations at the earlier date, how much more for years 1913-14, 1918-19, 1919-20. The tabu- 
serious must be the situation at present. Wom- lation of results is given in Table II. 
en, too, are following the lead of the men, and A large number of towns supplied incom- 
by leaving the profession are, through service plete data. All, however, gave figures for 1919- 
in other callings, bettering their financial stand- 20. Table III will therefore offer a more rep- 
ing. resentative showing for the current school year. 
In California the law provides for equal pay According to estimates made by Dr. Royal 
for men and women. This precludes any at- Meeker, United States Commissioner of Labor 
tempt to argue that existing salaries are ade- Statistics, the minimum cost of “health and 
quate to support unmarried women without de- decency” standards of living in Washington, 
pendents. The only basis for consideration is D. C., for a family of five is $2262.57; for an 
whether the salary is sufficient to support a unmaried woman $1083; for an unmarried man 
married man with a family and to attract the $1000. 
right type of man to the profession. Such With these figures at hand, inadequacy of 
compensation will insure a higher type of the present minimal salaries of elementary and 


TABLE Ill 
Median of Maximum and Minimum Salaries for the year 1919-20 


] 
ELEMENTARY | KINDERGARTEN 
LOCATION — 





a7 i" 
Min. | ’ Max. 
PRAIA cise eiaecccssncs| | | 1,400 1,440 | 1,050| 26 | 1,288 
2—Towns and Districts.. ‘ | 1,300 | 1,194 | 25 | 1,075 | 
TOTAL. 1 and 2. | | 1,350 | 1,259 | 1, 000 | 1 | 1.116 | 


*The median is the mid-point of any dis- ample, when considering salaries, half the cases 
tribution. It is that point above (or below) in fall above, and half fall below the median sal- 
which half the cases in question fall. For ex- ary. 
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FIGURE !!I—Showing Median Salaries 


kindergarten teachers ($1000 and $920 respec- 
tively) is apparent, for even an unmarried 
woman with no dependents. If allowance is 
made for the extra expense necessary for the 
“professional upkeep” of an efficient teacher, 
even the maximal salaries are pitiably meager. 
The figures for the high school show the in- 
centive offered for nine years of preparation 
beyond the eighth grade. Starting at a salary 
that would keep a single person decently, 
though with no margin for educational or other 
broadening opportunities, there is offered the 
possibility of an increase of $450 (see differ- 
ene between maximum and minimum salaries 
for high school teachers in 1919-1920, Table 
III), or of getting into some other line of work. 

What unmarried, capable man with this 
“blind alley” outlook would be justified in 


taking up teaching as a profession? When 
the case of the married man with a family is 
considered, no argument is needed to show 
that the male sex of the teaching body is 
doomed to celibacy or that our schools must 
perforce be filled by men who have not been 
trained for the work, or who may have been 
failures in other lines and are using teaching 
as a last resort. This type of man with a 
necessarily low standard of living, a cramped 
social outlook, and unprofessional tendencies 
is one of the chief menaces in our schools to- 
day. 

While high school salaries appear fairly 
good for a woman teacher with no dependents, 
the inadequacy for both men and women is evi- 
dent when viewed in light of the following fig- 
ures obtained by the National Education As- 


TABLE !IV—Percentage of Teachers Supporting Others Either Wholly or in Part 


Per Cent 


Per Cent | 
No Depend. 


| 
Elementary 
(Western States) 
Intermediate 
(United States) 
High School 
(United States) 


Men....... 


High School 


| 90 
| 12.7 
16.8 
9.8 


| 


1 Depend. | 





Per Cent | 1 Partial | 2 or More Total with 
2 or More | Dependant Partial Dep. Dependant 


| 


14.5 9.7 36.9 


14.1 8.8 43.0 
87.7 


41 


3.5 
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sociation in a nation-wide study of teaching con- 
ditions. 

Table IV shows that 74% of high school men 
are either married or have equivalent respon- 
sibilities which leaves but little hope of ob- 
taining a desirable type of person at present 
salaries. When we consider the kind of ser- 
vice that can be purchased at current rates 
and the great influence these employes of the 
people have on the future citizenship of the 
country, present salaries are little short of 
criminal. Nor are these hardships in salary 
confined to the men alone. Some 13% of the 
women teachers have one or more persons en- 
tirely dependent upon them, while approxi- 
mately 40% have those who are partially de- 
pendent upon them. While the type of woman 
teacher is in general superior to the average 
type of man teacher, increased salaries would 
undoubtedly attract women of still greater 
ability. 

A second study illustrates more forcibly than 
that just given the undesirability of entering 
the teaching profession when viewed from the 
financial angle. The distribution of salaries 
for teachers in high school, elementary school 
and kindergarten was obtained from the county 
and city superintendents of California for 1919- 
20 with following results. 

Half of the teachers in California (as shown 
by Table V) receive less than $1283.22 per 
year, or $106.95 per month. This salary is the 
median for persons with from six to nine years 


TABLE 


Teachers’ 
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SALARIES By HuNDREDS of Dottars 
FIGURE III 


of training beyond the elementary school. 
Clerks and stenographers with a period of 
preparation from six to twelve months only, 
hardly fall: short of these salaries, and those 
of more experience or special training may 
reasonably expect to receive an average of 
$1320 in positions where little or no responsi- 
bility is required. 

The average wage in 66 industrial occupa- 
tions in San Francisco is $7.12 per day, or 
$185.12 per month. This is an increase of 
61% since 1916. Common laborers receive $6 
per day, or $156.50 per month. The penalty 


. 


V— Distribution of Annual Salaries for 1919-20 


Number of teachers receiving each salary indicated. 





Annual Salaries 


Below $ 500 
$ 500- 699 


Elementary 


Total 


| Kindergarten 
14 | | 14 
109 114 


700- 

900- 
1100- 
1300- 
1500- 
1700- 
1900- 
2100- 
2300- 

Above 2500 


1490 1550 
1769 1887 
1607 1824 
1254 1776 
1678 
1098 


Median Salary 


$1078.64 





$1694.17 


$1165.90 
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for extra training seems therefore to vary from 
$3.05 to $78.17 per month. Just how long can 
the educational department hope to compete 
with the street cleaning department if this un- 
just discrimination continues? 


Of the 10,472 teachers whose salaries are in- 
cluded in the above tabulation, 3665 or 34.9% 
receive less than the government estimate of a 
living wage for a single woman, while there is 
one chance in a thousand of securing a wage 
equal to the minimum standard set up for a 
man with a family to support. Sixteen per 
cent of the teachers receive less than $900 per 
year. The chances of receiving more than 
$2300 are only equal to those of getting a salary 
less than $500 per year. 


SALARIES AND PRICES 


Teacers’ salaries in California have increased 
32.2% since 1913-14. The United States Burr au 
of Labor Statistics shows that the wholesale 
prices of various commodities have more than 
doubled during this period. To be exact, whole- 
sale prices on commodities have increased 3.7 
times as much as the increase in teachers’ 
salaries. The salary increases granted in 1919- 
20, would no more than take care of the actual 
rise in prices that had resulted early in 1917, 
before we entered the war. This deficiency 
has been partially met in some instances by 
“piecing out,” such as teaching night school 
or working at other outside jobs. The drain 
and inefficiency caused from this overwork and 
the disastrous results upon the schools needs 
no comment. This policy will probably con- 
tinue until public opinion results in removing 
its hampering tax limitations—maximums that 
must have originated when the little red school 
house conception of education was in vogue. 

Figure four illustrates well the inequalities 
between increased salaries and increased cost 
of living. (See p. 8). 


The situation is practically this: In 1913- 
14, California contracted with her teachers on 
a salary basis of $980.85. By 1919-20 this sum 
had been increased by $332.37, a total of 
$1283.22. In the meantime the cost of living 
has more than doubled. Considered as a mathe- 
matical problem we have this: 


$950.85-+-$332.37 


9 


“= 


=$641.61 


What kind of teacher could California have 
had in 1913-14 for $641.61? Should she expect 
more now for the equivalent of 1283.22 fifty-cent 
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dollars? This is merely the average salary 
paid throughout the United States in 1913-14, 
Note that of 600,000 public school teachers, 
200,000 or one-third have less than high school 
training, and 300,000 or one-half have no spe- 
cial preparation for the work of teaching. Can 
California with her high requirements for prep. 
aration logically expect to secure competent 
teachers for such a wage, or must she be con- 


tent to fill her schools with incompetent 
teachers? 


It seems that the latter course must prevail 
under existing conditions, for 17 out of 36 
county superintendents in California report 
that they were forced to lower educational 
qualifications in order to meet the existing de- 
ficiency. Out of 37 county superintendents, 34 
say that promising young men and women no 
longer seek to enter the state educational field. 
This presages slight competition for the in- 
competent unless we heed Superintendent 
Wood’s protest: “There is but one remedy 
and that is to raise the salaries until they are 
high enough to attract men and women of the 
highest qualifications.” 


CALIFORNIA CITIES PENALIZED 


If the three largest cities in California are 
to be taken as typical of localities offering 
greatest incentive for entering the teaching pro- 
fession, then the state is woefully behind the 
rest of the country. In a comparison of the 
maximal high school salaries of 31 cities of the 
United States, Oakland was the only one of 
the California cities offering a salary that 
would compare with that offered in other cities 
in this class. San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
ranking ninth and tenth in population, were 
26th and 27th respectively in maximal salaries. 
Our larger cities should at least hold their own 
with the rest of the country. To do this would 
necessitate maximal salaries of $2500 for San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


It is not in justice to teachers alone that in- 
creased compensation is asked. It is rather 
to safeguard the interests of the children, the 
state and the country at large. The safety of 
the nation depends upon the schools and the 
high morale of the teachers. Higher salaries 
will be an investment that will return to the 
community many times its monetary value, 
this in the form of increased efficiency, a bet- 
ter patriotism, and a nobler manhood and 
womanhood. 
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Figure 5—Of this list, six are distinctly western; and, excepting 
Denver, all of them stand below the middle of the list in salaries, 
and San Francisco and Los Angeles below the average for the 
western group, and $500 below the average of the eight cities in the 


list above them in population; $400 less than the eight cities next 
below them in population. 





OF 35 CITY SUPERINTENDENTS IN CALIFORNIA: 


4 Receive a salary of $5000 or more 
5 Receive $4000, but less than $5000 
16 Receive $3000, but less than $4000 
8 Receive $2500, but less than $3000 
1 Receives between $2000 and $2500 
1 Receives less than $2000 

Average annual salary, $3561.85 


OF 58 COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS: 


2 Receive a salary of $4000 

1 Receives a salary of $3600 

5 Receive $3000, but less than $3500 
3 Receive $2500, but less than $3000 
19 Receive $2000, ‘but less than $2500 
11 Receive $1800, but less than $2000 
9 Receive $1500, but less than $1800 
3 Receive $1000, but less than $1500 
5 Receive less than $1000 

Average annual salary, $1893.29 
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COMPARISONS OF WAGES AND SALARIES* 


RICHARD G. BOONE 


F wages and salaries, let it be noted 
O that of the 22 occupations reported, in 

none of them are the workers called 
upon to spend so much, either in time or 
money, in preparation, as the lowest paid 
teacher, even. In none of them are the 
collateral expenses of keeping up with the 
occupation so great as for teaching. Of the 
regular workmen in any one of these trades, 
their tasks being set for them by overhead di- 
rection, the personal responsibility is negli- 
gible as compared with that of the teacher. 
Finally, with most of them the necessary stand- 
ard of living is less a burden than with teach- 
ers. 

Yet the average annual income of the nine 
least-paid occupations (group III for 1915) was 
greater than that for the men, even, the same 
year in California Elementary Schools. 

The table quotes figures from the official re- 
port of the State Industrial Commission, for 
wages of employees; and from the report of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
for teachers’ salaries. 

The variations in salaries have been consid- 
erable, especially among men, both teachers 
and principals. The losses arising, doubtless, 
from the withdrawal of experienced teachers 
from certain positions because of war work, 
their places being taken by younger and less 
highly paid men and women. 

The figures for both wages and salaries refer 


Building Trades Ship Building Trades 


Foremen $2352 
Ship Fitters.... 2240 
Punch Oper’s 2016 
Plate Hangers 1960 
Helpers 1680 
Journeymen.... 2240 


Carpenters 
Plumbers 
Painters 
Masons 
Cement 
Plasterers 
Average 


91282 | 


Average 


Average for All 


of the C. T. A. for November, 1918. 
carpenters was $1332. 
1920 is $2400. 
eluding principals was, 


TABLE Vi—Wages 





| Average 


*There is reproduced here for comparison portion of a study published ‘in 


to California only, except a paragraph or two 
on cost of living. 

The average for the seven building trades 
was higher than for all the school people for 
the same year, not including school executives. 
And the average annual earnings of the six 
groups — bricklayers, plasterers, ship fitters, 
punch operators, plate-hangers, and shipyard 
journeymen ($2038.40), is larger than for any 
group of teachers, the higher administrative 
officers only, excepted; more than twice as 
great as the elementary teachers of twenty- 
five California cities receive; nearly 40% 
higher than the male high school teachers of 
the same cities receive; and 25% above the 
pay of their school principals. 

The average yearly salaries of the teachers 
in five of the seven California normal schools 
reporting their schedule is $1283. This is 
nearly $300 less than the average yearly earn- 
ings of the 22 industrial occupations included 
in the table; and 28% less than those in the 
ship-building trades. 

The average sheriff’s salary in the 58 coun- 
ties of California is a trifle over $400; while 
that of the County School Superintendent is 
$2022.00. In 16 counties, the Superintendent's 
salary is one-third that of the sheriff, or less: 
in 34 counties, it is one-half or less. In one 
county the public surveyor receives 30% more 
than does the Superintendent of Schools; in 
another 50% more. 


and Salaries, 1915 


Other Selected 
Occupations 


7 California Teachers? 
Salaries 


Machinists ....$1134 |Elementary— 
Sheet Metal.... 1456 
Ship Wrights 1260 
Blacksmiths.... 1120 
Milkman 
Mailman 
Compositors.... 
Policeman 
Foremen 
| 
| 


Average $1267 $1116 


| 


Bulletin 


Note that five years ago the average salary for 
Mr. Walter shows that in Salinas the average for carpenters in 
The average salary for teachers in elementary and secondary schools in- 
in 1915, for men $1267; for women $1116. 
of the Bowhay report) the median salary for all teachers is $1283.22. 
figures with increased living costs as shown in Figure IV of this Bulletin 


In 1920 (see table III 
Compart these 
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A Detailed Study of Conditions in Salinas, Monterey County, has just 
been completed by Superintendent Arthur Walter of the Salinas Public 
Schools. The accompanying diagram carries its story more eloquently than 


would any words we might add.—£ditor. 
Annual Salary Expressed in Hundreds of Dollars 


8 10 12 14 16 18 20 24 26 28 
Carpenters 
Plumbers 
Bricklayers 
Marble Setters 
Inside Wiremen 
Plasterers 
Roofers (Com.) 
Se oe Painters 
Machinists 
Cement Finishers 
Glaziers 
Hodcar. (Plaster) 
Hodcar. (Brick) 
Compositors 


Paperhangers 


H. S. Teachers, Monterey County 


Automobile Mechanics 
Elementary Teachers, Salinas 
El. Teachers, Salinas Union H. S. District 


El. Teachers, Salinas U. H. S. Outside Salinas 
Elementary Teachers, Monterey County 


One Teacher Schools, Monterey County 


Note:—The salaries of elementary teichers include the salaries of principals; 


the salaries for high school teachers do not include the salaries of the principals. 
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SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


A study of the salaries of 35 city superin- 
tendents in California shows an average of 
$3561.85 per year. Only four cities pay $5000 
or more. Considering the salaries of the other 
31 city superintendents, the average is 
$3164.68. ‘ 

The average salary received by county super- 
intendents of the 58 counties of the state is 
$2041. In 8 counties only, is the salary paid 
$3000 or more. The average for the 8 counties 
in question is $3362.50. In 2 counties, namely, 
Alpine and Mono, the salary, on account of the 
superintendent, is $200 and $400 respectively. 
Superintendents in these counties are engaged 
in teaching. Leaving out of account the 8 coun- 
ties where salaries of superintendents are 
$3000 or more, and the two counties above re- 
ferred to, the average salary for superintend- 
ents in the other 48 counties is $1893.29 per 
year. 

Few of the small high schools of the state 
pay their principal a salary less than $2500. 
It is not uncommon for a high school principal 
to receive $3000, and many such salaries run 
to $3500 or even to $4000. 

In this connection may be said that princi- 
pals of elementary schools and especially out- 
side the larger cities are decidedly penalized 
in the matter of salaries. Here again a more 
decent wage would soon react in raising the 


TABLE VIi-—Normal School Salaries 
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standards of professional training and in ge. 
curing men and women of higher quality than 
many now occupying these positions. 


NORMAL SCHOOL SALARIES 


Our best and strongest teachers are needed 
in our Normal Schools and other teacher-train- 
ing institutions. Here, if anywhere, we must 
have teachers with proper training and experi- 
ence; those who possess qualities of moral ip. 
tegrity, the teaching art, knowledge of subject 
matter and a well rounded view of the entire 
educational field. Such teachers cannot be se- 
cured or retained at the salaries now paid. 
True it is that there are now and always will 
be self-sacrificing men and women of lofty mo- 
tives and high ideals who, because they prefer 
teaching to any other form of service, will con- 
tinue to grace the Normal School. 


Assuming a twelve months’ basis for salary 
schedules, the total average yearly salary for 
the 240 teachers in our eight Normal Schools, 
exclusive of presidents (and including the Los 
Angeles institution in the period just preced- 
ing its taking over by the University), is 
$1797.36. For the regular teacher the average 
is slightly more — $1963.68. For the critic 
teacher, it is $1694.40. In Monterey County 
the average for high school teachers is $165). 
The median for high school teachers the state 
over is $1694.17. 





Total No.| 
of | 
Teachers | 


NORMAL 
SCHOOL 


Average 


Salary tone 


18 | $152.08 

| 166.35 
149.37 

Los Angeles 159.02 

San Diego 164.34 

San Francisco.... 139.14 

San Jose 36 | 134.: 


Santa Barbara.... 172.50 
Monthly Averag $149.78 


Yearly Average.. 


| Regular | 
| Instruc- | 


Critic 
Teachers| 


Average 
Salary 


Average 


Salary Presidents 


$127.62 $333.00 


175.25 140.70 
157.72 132.66 


150.70 


374.00 
228.16 





ee A 


| 332.33 


$141.20 


| $362.48 


$1694.40 


$4349.76 




























HE Board of Education of Detroit, Mich., 
has included in its budget for 19120-21, 
the amount of $1,220,000 for special in- 

creases to teachers’ salaries in addition to 

the normal schedule increases. The increases 
were made upon the basis of an exhaustive 
survey which brought out the following facts: 


1. That the cost of living in Detroit from 
December, 1914, to July, 1919, has increased 
84.6 per cent. 

9. That the average increase granted to the 
teaching staff during this period amounted to 
only 48.6 per cent. 

8. That increases received by metal work- 
ers, chemical workers, and rubber workers, 
range from 85.5 per cent in the latter case to 
106.5 per cent in the metal trades. 

4, That, as a result, conditions brought 
about by the war, coupled with the fact that 
the rewards of the teachers have not increased 
proportionately, have forced teachers to leave 
the profession and are deterring others from 
entering, thereby causing a serious relation be- 
tween the supply and demand of teachers, par- 
ticularly in the elementary field. 

The increases are to be made in the fol- 
lowing Manner: 

1. All elementary teachers who would re- 
ceive $120 or less per month in September, 
1920, are to receive $1,500 for the school year 
1920-21. 

2. All elementary teachers who would re- 
ceive more than $120 in September, 1920, are 
to receive an increase of at least $250 and as 
much more aS may be necessary by the ad- 
justment of all salaries to a schedule based on 
even hundreds of dollars, no one to receive an 
increase of more than $350. 

3. All first assistants are to be increased to 
$2,300. 

4. All intermediate and high school teachers, 
attendance officers, ungraded and manual train- 
ing teachers who would receive less than $140 
in September, 1920, are to receive $1,700 for 
the school year 1920-21. 
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DETROIT SALARY INCREASES 


The average salary of teachers in our seven Normal Schools (October, November, 
December, 1919) exclusive of Presidents, Secretaries and Librarians, is:— 


5. All intermediate and high school teach- 
ers, attendance officers, ungraded and manual 
training teachers who would receive more than 
$140 in September, 1920, are to receive an in- 
crease of at least $250 and as much more as 
may be necessary by the adjustment of all 
salaries to a schedule based on even hundreds 


of dollars, no one to receive an increase of 
more than $350. 


6. All elementary principles are to receive 
an increase of not less than $400 or as much 
more as may be made necessary to adjust all 
salaries to the regular schedule for sizes of 
schools. 


7. The salaries of second assistants in the 
high schools are to be increased $300, except 
that in no case shall the salary exceed $2,800. 


8. The salaries of first assistants in the high 
schools are to be increased $300, except that in 
no case shall the salary exceed $3,000. 

9. The salaries of grade principals are to be 
increased $300, except that in no case will the 
salary exceed $3,300. 

10. The salaries of department heads are to 
be increased $300, except that in no case will 
the salary exceed $3,300. 

11. All assistant principals of high schools 
are to be increased to $3,500. 

12. All intermediate school principals are to 
be increased $500. 

13. All supervisors are to be increased to 
$4,000. 

14. All assistant supervisors are to be in- 
creased to $2,500. 

15. All high school principals and the princi- 
pal of the Detroit Normal School are to be in- 
creased $500. 

16. All clerks and librarians are to receive 
an increase of $200. 

17. All bath attendants are to receive an in- 
crease of $200. 

18. All domestics are to receive an increase 
of $150. 

19. All matrons are to receive an increase 
of $150. 
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Chico, $152.96; Fresno, $166.40; Humboldt, $150.29; San Diego, $168.23; 
San Francisco, $140.53; San Jose, $137.29; Santa Barbara, $172.79; 
Average, $155.50 


These figures show slight increase over those in Table VII, page 13, which were 
for June and September, 1919. Compare with salaries of elementary and high school 


teachers generally. (Editor.) 
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Specific Legislative Recommendations 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


HE question of legislation to pro- 
7 vide for the teachers of the State a 

minimum salary, has long been dis- 
cussed. In 1914, through this magasine, a 
salary of $960 was suggested as the lowest 
desirable minimum. That would mean as 
equivalent today at least $1920. Again in 
1916 we advocated $1000, as the lowest 
possible minimum. As living costs have 
advanced, the necessity for a higher mini- 
mum has been voiced by State Superin- 
tendent Wood, President Cox of the Coun- 
cil, our State Salary Committee and by 


various groups of teachers. 


In the January, 1917, issue of the Sierra 
Educational News appeared a report of a 
study of salaries by the Secretary of the 
Council that may be used for comparison. 

In his report before the Council last De- 
cember, President Cox recommended that 
the State of California be asked to make 
provision for a minimum salary of “at 
least $1200, and that the burden of such 
salary fall primarily upon the State.” This 
proposed minimum was to be subject to 


increase to meet the rise in living costs. 


In our opinion $1500 is not more than 
sufficient to meet this rise. Any minimum 
asked for should certainly not be less than 
$1500. 


to placing a minimum by legislative en- 


We have always offered objection 


actment, if adjustment can be reached 
otherwise. To write into the law that a 
County Superintendent shall receive a sal- 
ary no greater than received by another 


county official, is childish. In our emer- 


gency, however, our experience with As- 
sembly Bill 1013 may offer a suggestion. 

Why not GO TO THE PEOPLE 
WITH AN INITIATIVE MEASURE, 
providing fora minimum salary of $1500, 
$750 to be met by the State and $750 to be 
met by the county? The thinking people 
generally and the progressive and intelli- 
gent press are awake to the danger con- 
fronting the schools and their sympathy 
and support can be relied upon. This mat- 
ter we find is under serious discussion by 
representatives of the California Teachers 
Association. What was done by our State 
Association in a negative way in dealing 
with the “Tax Limitation” measure, can 
more easily be accomplished in a positive 
manner. 

The schools BELONG TO THE PEO- 
PLE. Education is a matter of STATE 
CONCERN. Teachers of California have 
shown what they can accomplish through 
UNITED ACTION. As stated by us in 
our editorial on “Minimum Salary,” No- 


vember last: “Without arguing longer on 


the question, let’s raise salaries so that we 
can give our time to other things.” 
Information on salary increases, on liv- 
ing costs, on conditions as to teacher short- 
age and like matters, we will welcome from 
localities throughout the State and Nation. 
Additional copies of this bulletin will, so 
far as the supply permits, be furnished at 
absolute cost to those who write at an 
early date. Address California Teachers 
Association or the Sierra Educational! 
News, 452 Flood Bldg., San Francisco. 
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TEACHERS LEAVING FOR BETTER-PAYING POSITIONS 


Business and Other Occupations Drawing Teachers Away, Reports from 


Colleges and Universities 


Typical cases of teachers in universities, 
colleges, and normal schools in 34 States who 
have left teaching for other occupations in 
the past few years have been reported to 


Show 


the Bureau of Education. 


The positions and 


salaries to which they have gone are shown 


in the following table: 


TABLE VIII 


Teachers Who Have Left Colleges and Normal Schools for Other Occupations 





Former Teaching Position. 
Department. 


Commercial 

Home economics. ------ 1,800 
Education 2,500 
Civil engineering 


Romance languages ---- 
Electrical engineering-- 


Commercial 
PONNOG oi euwene 
Veterinary 


Agriculture 

Chemical engineering -- 
Civil engineering 

Public speaking 


Agriculture 
Public speaking 


Sociology 
Education 


Physics 

Romance languages -..- 
Pharmacy 

Extension 

Medicine 

Education 


Geology 
Bookkeeping 


Psychology 


Salary. 


Present Position. 
Work. 


Accounting 
Research work 
Government 


Highway engineer_.... 5,000 | 


Commercial 
Bank examiner 


RE cs nwancossinss = 
ee eee 


Government. ---------- 
Private practice 


Farming 


Government 

Highway engineering- 
Salesman 

Lumber business 

Farm adviser 


Secretary, com. club__- 
Starch works 
Industrial plant 
Publicity work 
Insurance 


Industrial work 

Business 

Government 

Commercial 

Drug clerk 

Efficiency manager-.--_-_ 

eee a 

Research 

Health officer 

Oil business 

eS 

Bookkeeper 

Educational director- -- } oon 
6,000 
3. 


SS5S5535 


RDN Or orn 


Chamber of Commerce- 


Commercial work 

Potash industry 

YWaaA J 
Manager of society.... 6,000 
Accounting 6,000 
Cattle breeding--_-_-_--. . 7,500 
Business 3,600 
Government. -----. ---. 2,700 
Industrial 

Farm bureau 

Manufacturing 








Former Teaching Position. 
Department. 


Engineering 
Agriculture 


Salary. 


Extension 
Agriculture 
Horticulture 
Agriculture 


Physics 
Engineering 


Pharmacy 
Geology 
Education 


English 


Modern languages 
Chemistry 


President 


Chemistry 


a8 


bat ND et bet et pat et 


235882 


em i ccs 


53 


38 


sa322 


Chemistry 


frat peak fet fet fet et et DE 


Mathematics 


|| Economics 


Present Position. 
Work. Salary. 
Illuminating company. $4,000 


Commercial 2,500 


County agent 

Dairy business 
Commercial 

Farm bureau 

Poultry farm 

Bureau of markets__-- 
Educational director .__ 
Private business 


Advertising manager-_-_ 
Bank 


Sec’y chamber of com... 
Trade commissioner -- 
Government 

Powder plant 
Commercial work 
Powder plant 
Automobile -_- 

Powder plant 
Government 

Clerical 

Bond business 
Governess 


Lumber business 
Business 


County agent 
Advertising manager __ 
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BASIS FOR SCHOOL APPORTIONMENT 


JAMES B. DAVIDSON, Superintendent of Schools 
Marin County, California 


us and seriously jogged our schools out 

of the even tenor of their ways. Last 
year she came alone and was received with 
such discourtesy and disfavor that on the oc- 
casion of her return she brought an escort—an 
advance guard, a band of heralds, in the form 
and character of mumps, measles, chicken pox, 
and even such dreaded visitants as diphtheria, 
smallpox and scarlet fever. 


‘ GAIN the Spanish influenza has visited 


In consequence of this most recent escape 
from Pandora’s box the school attendance has 
been seriously interrupted. In many schools 
it fell below fifty per cent of the enrollment, 
and continued thus reduced for two or three 
weeks. Since New Year’s the attendance in 
our schools, due to the effect of children’s dis- 
eases, the “flu’ and the fear of the ‘‘flu,” has 
fallen off twenty-five per cent at least. In 
some instances the schools were closed from 
one to three weeks. 


This state of affairs calls for the application 
of the epidemic law of the last legislature’s 
enactment—Section 1696a. The provision will 
be more difficult of application this year. Last 
year it was taken for granted that every school 


suffered on account of the prevailing malady. 
This year proof of loss must be submitted to 
the Superintendent of Instruction and permis- 
sion granted by him to put the provisions of 
the law into force in each district claiming to 
have been injuriously affected. 


Notwithstanding all this routine, it is much 
better that such a law exists than to suffer 
the loss without recompense. If there had 
been no such law the schools would have had 
to close and remain closed for the period of 
prevalence of these epidemics—a period which 
would have varied from two to three months. 


It is unfortunate that we make a thing so 
mercurial as average attendance a basis for the 
just and equitable determination of the num- 
ber of teachers a district is entitled to and for 
the distribution of school funds. 


There surely is a more stable and a better 
way for the distribution of school moneys— 
one that will neither waver nor fluctuate with 
every wave of children’s diseases which passes 
over the country, nor be affected in a radical 
way by each visit of the “flu,” which we now 
know is surely to be made for many years to 
come. 


The average daily attendance has never been 
a fair basis. The teacher’s work does not de. 
pend on the average number of pupils which 
from day to day are in her classes. It is the 
whole number—the total enrollment — that 
measures the burden of her work. The ab- 
sence of pupils does not lessen the teacher's 
task. On the contrary, it adds to it in a direct 
ratio to the number of absences. Then why 
should we adopt an average as a standard 
when the total determines the work? 

Slight reflection coupled with a knowledge 
of the teacher’s work and of the demands now 
made on the schools must make it evident that 
the teacher’s task is to care for every one en- 
rolled in her classes rather than the average 
number enrolled, and that her hardest work 
and her greatest worry is with and over the pu- 
pil whose attendance falls below seventy-five 
per cent. 

These things being axiomatic and outside of 
the list of things which are debatable, why then 
should they not be taken into consideration 
when determining a basis for estimating the 
number of teachers a district is entitled to, and 
for the distribution of money, and so make en- 
rollment the basis? 

Of course all the enrollment could not be 
used. Many pupils enter a school and leave 
in a few days; and in rare places and on a few 
occasions enrollment might be juggled for the 
purpose of getting more than a just share. I 
have said rare, and I have an assurance born 
of long contact with school people—trustees 
and teachers—that such artifices would scarce- 
ly ever be resorted to. 

To meet the case of children whose enroll- 
ment in any district might be for a short time, 
a standard of enrollment could be established 
which would consist of a minimum number of 
days’ attendance—about forty or fifty; and no 
pupil attending for a number of days less 
than the minimum attendance in the school 
or schools of any district shall be considered 
as enrolled therein; and no pupil shall be 
counted more than once in the same district. 

The objection raised to the bill presented by 
Senator Sharkey at the last legislature mak- 
ing such provision for the establishment of 4 
new basis of distribution was that it would 
increase the number of teachers provided for 
the larger schools and a further objection was 
that it would considerably increase the state 
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school appropriations. The proper reply to 
both these objections is that the number of 
teachers should be increased and the state 
school fund should be greatly increased. 

It is generally recognized that a teacher 
should not have more than thirty-five children 
enrolled. But the law requires thirty-five aver- 
age daily attendance. In order to get such an 
average it is necessary to have an enrollment 
of from forty to forty-five pupils. The conse- 
quence is that every progressive school has to 
employ one teacher more than the state al- 
lows for every seven by the state provided. 


oO 


In other words, the state provision falls short 
of the actual need by one-seventh of the num- 
ber provided by it. 


The schools need a stable basis by which to 
determine state support. That basis should 
be standard enrollment. This would be a pre- 
paratory step toward the district, county and 
state budget system which will prevail as soon 
as school people can take their eyes off the 
departing past and turn them forward towards 
the gleam of light which points out the way of 
progress and destiny. 


FIVE DECADES OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


A. E. WINSHIP 
Editor Journal of Education 


IFTY years ago there was not a high 
k school, city school, normal school, acad- 
emy, seminary, college, and few universi- 
ties with a laboratory. Now there are 10,000 
laboratories in the schools and institutions of 
the United States. 
Then there was not a bench, hand tool, or 
machine in any school or institution in the 
United States, now there are 10,000 schools 


with mechanical equipment. 

Then there was but one school or college in 
the United States that had any respect for edu- 
cational agriculture or school gardening, now 
there are thousands of schools giving attention 
thereto. 


Then there were few cities that had drawing, 
now there is no city that does not have it. 

Then there were few cities that had music 
taught, now there are few that do not. Then 
there was not a school gymnasium in the 
United States, now there are thousands. 

Then there was not a piece of play apparatus 
in any school grounds in the United States, 
how there are 100,000. 

Then there was not a college graduate in any 
normal school faculty unless by accident, now 
there is no member of a normal school faculty 
who is not a college graduate unless by inheri- 
tance. 

Then there was not a college or university 
With any thought of professional work for 
teachers, now there is not one without it. 

Then there was not a school that did not re- 
quire all learning to come from books, now 
there is not a city school, a high school, a nor- 
mal school, and scarcely a college or university 
that limits its education to book. work. 

Then there was no psychology that was not 
built on “intellect, sensibility and will,” words 


no longer heard except in the pulpit and by an- 
cient and honorable professors. 

Then the subject was the only subject of 
thought and the child was the subject for ap- 
plied physical action. Now the child is of in- 
terest mentally, aesthetically and ethically, 
and physically he is subject for improvement 
rather than reprovement. 

In 1870 there was no studying of anything by 
doing anything. The school was a book affair. 
Book-minded children and youth learned a 
good deal while those who were not book- 
minded learned little. The student who actu- 
ally visualized the experiment he was describ- 
ing had fine mental discipline and appreciated 
science. 

There was no compulsory school law dreamed 
of, so that only those stayed in school who 
could learn from books, and as they were 
never hindered by non-bookish students they 
made great strides. As there was no show 
down required and as estimates were impres- 
sionistic in their nature scholarship ranked 
high. That was the condition when the Ameri- 
can school entered the decade 1870 to 1880. 

How did we come from the then to the now, 
from there to here? 

Nothing in human nature comes without 
some push by human nature. Some human 
thought has been the carrying power over 
every sticking point which the gravitation of 
human nature has always created. 

The decade of the seventies was memorable 
for the introduction of science and laboratories 
into colleges and universities, into some nor- 
mal schools, and high schools, and the estab- 
lishment of many agricultural colleges, and the 
development of state universities. It was a 
decade in which the autocracy of book educa- 
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tion was challenged. Colonel Francis W. 
Parker was the great personality in progress 
in that decade. 

The decade of the eighties was the recogni- 
tion of the child as superior to the subject, and 
G. Stanley Hall was the commanding figure in 
the progress of that decade. 


The decade of the nineties was the liberation 
of the high school from the tyranny of the pre- 
paratory schools and the introduction of elec- 
tives into universities, and Charles W. Eliot 
was the chief champion of progress. 


The first decade of the twentieth century 
was the promotion of professional education to 
scholarly rank and James E. Russell made the 
great demonstration which universalized the 
professional spirit in University Colleges of 
Education. 


The second decade of the twentieth century 
has put the education of the community in ac- 
tion, and here we find the leadership along dif- 
ferent lines in the hands of Cora Wilson Stew- 
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art, who has done more for the education of 
native adult illiterates than all other American 
educators in a century; of Josephine Corliss 
Preston, who first made rural communities 
realize community responsibilities for the com. 
fort of the teacher; Emily Griffith, of Denver, 
whose Opportunity School is the greatest sip. 
gle contribution to city community service to 
those who hunger and thirst after knowledge 
that America has ever known; Marie Turner 
Harvey, whose rural community demonstra. 
tion has won the admiration of all patriots, 
and Mabel Carney, who was first to marshal 
the forces of country life progress, and other 
noble leaders who made the decade just clos- 
ing the noblest of all] time. 

It would be as ungracious as it would be 
negligent not to call attention to the fact that 
in tnis great community demonstration women 
were the leaders, and I venture the suggestion 
that woman’s new place in national councils 
came all the easier because these women re- 
vealed the communities unto themselves. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL AS A COMMUNITY CENTER 


F. E. TUCK 
Supervising Principal, Nevada City, California 


educators discovered that we had a ru- 

ral life problem which was rapidly as- 
suming alarming proportions. A century pre- 
vious 5 per cent of our population were city 
dwellers. Now we find that 46 per cent are living 
in large centers of population and the cities 
are developing at the expense of the rural 
communities. Our very national existence de- 
pends, in a great measure, on our natural re- 
sources and agricultural wealth. This cityward 
trend has many dangers in store for us. 


4 BOUT ten years ago our statesmen and 


It is also a well recognized and much 
lamented fact that our rural schools, in spite 
of all their isms and ologies, are not as closely 
linked with the life of the people as they once 
were and hence, for their time and age, are 
less efficient. 

These two facts stand in the relation to each 
other of cause and effect. The Country Life 
Commission, in its report of 1909, held that 
the schools were responsible in a great measure 
for ineffective farming, narrowness of vision 
and the drift to the cities. This view has been 
supported by many educational writers of the 
past decade and today the rural schools stand 
under a heavy indictment. The schools are 
charged with not training their pupils for 
country life. They do not reflect the life of 


the country nor are they vitally related to com- 
munity interests. The life of the working man 
is not broadened through their influence. They 
are simply rural schools; they should be rural- 
ized schools. 

The present trend of opinion is that the 
schools must become community centers in 
preparation for and as a part of this great 
work. This means far more than the mere use 
of the school house and equipment for neigh- 
borhood social and educational meetings. It 
means that the school should be the center and 
source of community life and activity. It 
should reach out into the community by means 
of continuation courses, extension courses, 
recreation clubs, seed contests, or any other of 
the various agencies suited to local conditions, 
until it has reached and interested all classes 
of the population. The school house may be 
used as the place of meeting, as the club house 
and public forum of the community. Evidently 
a new school and a new teacher will be re 
quired in order to carry out the community 
center idea. 

The Course of Study 

The new school is referred to in current edu 
cational literature as the “redirected school.” 
Changes must be made in the curriculum it 
order to divorce the rural school from the last 
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vestige of city life and to connect it more in- 
timately with its own community interests. 
Most of the subjects taught can be correlated 
with local material. New subjects will doubt- 
less be needed as well as new emphasis on old 
subjects in order to pave the way in the right 
direction. Agriculture must be taught in the 
rural schools but teaching agriculture will not 
make them ruralized schools. Agriculture 
should not be taught either to make or un- 
make farmers. In the form of nature study 
it should be used as the basic experience of the 
children. That is, it is the starting point not 
the goal of rural education. The psychologist 
seeks to build on the past experience of the 
child. This the rural school has neglected to 
do. 

But the redirected, ruralized, rural school is 
based on something more fundamental than 
changes in the course of study. Not what the 
school teaches but why, is the important ques- 
tion. What is the aim and purpose behind it 
all? Do the school, the course of study and 
the teacher reflect country life? Do they aim 
to educate by country life subjects? Do they 
use rural forces for rural betterment and thus 
seek to develop a rural civilization? 


The Redirected Teacher 


Our next problem is tne teacher. Wanted, a 
redirected teacher for a redirected school. 
Only those need apply who have the foilowing 
qualifications: must be specially trained for 
country life and its problems, preferably coun- 
try born and bred; must be in the profession 
to stay and expect to become a permanent 
resident of the community; must be distinc- 
tively rural minded—an intimate knowledge 
and appreciation of country life are absolutely 
necessary; must be capable of assuming 
leadership not only in the class-room but in the 
various interests in which the community is 
or should be interested. If the school is to 
become the community center the teacher will 
naturally be the community leader. 


Evidently it will be impossible to secure 
qualified teachers for some time to come. The 
responsibility for the required special training 
rests on the normal and training schools and, 
under normal conditions, will doubtless be met 
whenever the demand becomes insistent. Sev- 
eral states and scores of normal schools in 
widely separated states have recognized the 
necessity of preparing teachers for work in the 
rural communities and are making some 
efforts to supply it. But on the whole no uni- 
form system has been developed and results 
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have not been uniformly successful under the 
various plans in use. In reply to the question, 
what formal work is your institution doing 
toward improving rural life conditions, 54 
normal schools gave almost as many different 
answers. Agriculture, manual training, domes- 
tic science, rural economics and kindred sub- 
jects were taught with special reference to 
rural conditions but often by teachers who 
themselves had no first hand experience of the 
subject from this point of view. Rural sociol- 
ogy is not always ruralized sociology. 

The state of Washington has definite plans 
for the organization of the rural schools as 
community centers. The county  superin- 
tendent groups the school districts of his 
county into natural neighborhood centers. A 
high school may constitute a center by itself. 
Each center has one teacher who acts as 
supervising principal of all community gather- 
ings. The county superintendent holds con- 
ferences with the supervising principals in 
order to plan and systematize the work. 
County wide contests are recommended with 
field meets at the end of each year. One year 
two hundred corn fairs were held which, in 
some localities, “brought all the people to- 


gether for the first time in twenty years.” 


Porter School Experiment 


But of all the experiments which have been 
made in the development of rural life through 
the school one of the most recent, and possibly 
the most remarkable, is the case of the Porter 
school near Kirksville in northern Missouri 
under direction of Mrs. Marie Harvey, as re- 
lated by Evelyn Dewey in “New Schools For 
Old,” just off the press. 

In the fall of 1912 Mrs. Harvey gave up a 
good normal school position to accept the posi- 
tion of teacher in the Porter school. It was 
a one room rural school in a small district of 
nine square miles in an agricultural region. 
The building and equipment were old and 
dilapidated. 

The school had been going down for 20 
years and only seven children were in attend- 
ance. In three years Mrs. Harvey regenerated 
the school and the community. Her methods 
are evidently so well suited to general appli- 
cation, that I venture to summarize them here 
as the best illustration of how the teacher may 
develop into a community leader and trans. 
form the isolated school into an influential 
community center. 

First Mrs. Harvey took the school for three 
years. She rented a house, furnished it in an 
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attractive manner, including modern appli- 
ances especially adapted to farm homes, and 
became a permanent resident. With the help 
of a few progressive patrons the school build- 
ing was practically rebuilt during the first sum- 
mer with basement kitchen included. This 
developed a vital community interest which 
led to neighborhood cooperation. 

The social life of both school and community 
were awakened through recreation and enter- 
tainments. A school bus was secured and 
pupils were transported to and from school 
daily. A seven acre lot was rented and farmed 
scientifically with the help of the pupils. 
From this as a beginning the economic and 
agricultural interests of the community were 
developed to a remarkable degree. Home pro- 
jects in gardening, canning and seed testing 
interested the parents from the start and won 
for the school their hearty support. In three 
years the children changed the poultry busi- 
ness from the hap-hazzard gathering of eggs 
to the systematic care of pure bred flocks, thus 
establishing a new industry. 

We are told that farmers must organize. 
They did in the Porter district. They learned 
the lesson from the school. Cooperative buy- 


ing of farm machinery was a success and they 
are now planning the cooperative selling of 
farm products. 

The school became the community center in 
the best use of that term and is now used regu- 


larly for the following purposes: Sunday 
School, Senior Band, Junior Band, Farmers’ 
Club, Womans’ Club, Pig Club, one week’s ses- 
sion of the School of Agriculture, also of 
School of Home Economics under the Smith- 
Lever law, a distributing center for plants, 
seeds and eggs, special lectures to farmers and 
farmers’ wives throughout the year, and nine 
special school celebrations each year. 

In the work of the school room the children 
were not confined exclusively to books. The 
community and its activities furnished better 
material and the daily experience of the chil- 
dren was the best starting point. Even with 
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the primary pupils this method was followed 
consistently. The pupils are enthusiastic farm- 
ers, and because they are being taught to 
know and appreciate aud get the most out of 
country life it is probable that most of them 
will remain farmers for life. Needless to say, 
the district now has the reputation of being 
a progressive community, interested in scien- 
tific agriculture and up-to-date methods. 


School and Community United 


If the claims which have been made in regard 
to community center work as a nation-wide 
movement under leadership of the schools 
seem to be visionary it will only be necessary 
to call to mind the case of Denmark to convince 
us of the contrary. Her agricultural resources 
once in a deplorable condition, have been de- 
veloped. 


The example furnished by Denmark is sug- 
gestive to us at this particular time, confronted 
as we are by such serious conditions. There 
is even now a distinct trend back to the land, 
and it must be made a permanent movement. 
With consolidated schools backed by the county 
unit plan, the rural centers may yet be devel- 
oped into strong community centers 


The war has roused our national life and 
thought as never before. All our institutions 
are being subjected to careful scrutiny in order 
to make them safer and more efficient in the 
future. The law of self-preservation demands 
that we develop our rural educational forces. 
We have a most democratic institution, our 
public school system, with which to begin the 
task, but we lack in purpose, in aim and ideals. 
When we come to realize the interrelation 
between school and community interests, be- 
tween education and national welfare, as Den- 
mark realized them, we shall be ready to use 
the tools already at hand to carry out this 
conscious purpose. When this awakening 
comes, the redirected school will be a real and 
vital force working in and with the community 
to their mutual advantage and the national 
welfare. 


a 
The N. E. A. holds its annual session at Salt Lake City, July 4th to 10th. 
A splendid program is being arranged under direction of Josephine Cor- 


liss Preston and her associates. 


California and the Pacific Coast should send large delegations to this 


meeting. 


The teachers of the Middle West, South and East, should take advantage 


of the meeting and combine professional interests and pleasures. 


The play- 


grounds of the West should be visited. 
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HE meeting of the Superintendents’ De- 
partment of the N. E. A. recently held in 
Cleveland will be long remembered as 
one in which teacher problems occupied the at- 
tention of the several sections almost to the 
point of overshadowing matters of actual ad- 
ministration and the still larger ones of edu- 
cation. The shortage of teachers, teachers’ sal- 
aries, teacher advisory councils, teacher organi- 
zations, the preparation of teachers, the status 
of teachers as it affects the supply and is af- 
fected by the supply, together with every va- 
riety of topic growing out of these as the main 
theme were earnestly and exhaustively dis- 
cussed. 

The delegation from California was repre- 
sentative and contributed its full share to the 
program. Mr. Will C. Wood, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, as Chairman of 
the Council of State Superintendents, provided 
a program extending over two afternoons in 
which there was not a dull moment. Such 
speakers as Dr. John Finley discussed “The 
problem of Supplying an Adequate Number of 
Adequately Trained Teachers,” and Dr. Albert 
Shiels, formerly of Los Angeles and now of 
New York City, the problem of “A Practical 
and Effective Program of Americanization.” 
Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, in the National Coun- 
cil of Education, presented the problem of 
“Thrift Education,” which has already received 
attention in the columns of the Sierra News. 
An attack of influenza detained Miss Ruby 
Baughman of Los Angeles and left her place 
on one of the chief programs unfilled. 

Other Californians who rendered distinct 
service are Mr. Chas. C. Hughes of Sacramento, 
Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions; 
Mr. E. Morris Cox, Assistant Superintendent 
of Oakland; Mr. Virgil Dickson, Director of 
Research in the schools of Berkeley; Mr. J. B. 
Lillard, State Supervisor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation; Commissioner E. R. Snyder of the De- 
partment of Vocational Education; Mr. H. B. 
Wilson, Superintendent of Berkeley, and Mrs. 
Hubert N. Rowell, who attended the Conven- 
tion as a delegate of the Congress of Mothers; 
Professor Charles E. Rugh of the Department 
of Education, Berkeley; Mr. C. M. Osenbaugh 
and C. H. Camper of Chico, and Alfred Ron- 
covieri, Superintendent of San Francisco. Dr. 
Jeremiah Rhodes, formerly Superintendent of 
Pasadena, was warmly welcomed by his many 
friends, who feel it a distinct loss to California 
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CALIFORNIA AND THE CLEVELAND MEETING 
MRS. SUSAN M. DORSEY, Superintendent of Schools 
Angeles, California 


that so courteous a gentleman and so consis- 
tent a promoter of education should leave us. 

Mr. Fred Hunter, Superintendent of Oakland, 
though not programmed for his part, made a 
notable contribution in presenting at the busi- 
ness meeting of the Convention a resolution 
providing for a more democratic procedure to 
replace the old-time Nominating Committee in 
the future selection of officers. The violent 
struggles of the conservatives to prevent the 
reception of such a resolution and their subse- 
quent efforts to nullify its provisions, by 
amendments, substitutes, references to com- 
mittees and all the well known expedients of 
skillful parliamentarians for outwitting their 
antagonists proved unavailing. One substitute, 
much more definite than the original motion, 
in that it provided satisfactory machinery for 
future elections, was gracefully accepted by 
the original mover, and a reference to com- 
mittee was likewise accepted, said committee’s 
efforts to be restricted to suggested improve- 
ments in the detail of the measure. When the 
end came Mr. Hunter found a democratic 
procedure an assured thing for next year, in a 
form more workable than he had hoped. 

The writer of this article begs to write her- 
self down as one who believes that the super- 
intendents are making a mistake in enlarging 
the scope of their mid-year meetings by the 
admission of a sundry variety of side issues. 
The Superintendents’ Department should, in 
her opinion, restrict its gatherings to the dis- 
cussion of superintendents’ problems, and not 
tempt its members to stray into the meetings 
of sundry other groups where the problems 
under consideration are at best only remotely 
related to those of administration or even pub- 
lic school education. To emulate the summer 
meetings of the N. E. A. by increasing continu- 
ally the variety of educational and semi- 
annual groups must result in loss of concen- 
tration on superintendents’ problems. 

The Californians enjoyed a dinner together 
between sessions at which there were present 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Keyes, formerly of 
Throop Polytechnic; Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Fran- 
cis, formerly of Los Angeles; Mr. Jeremiah 
Rhodes; Mr. W. G. Hartranft, Mr. T. C. More- 
house; Mr. C. E. Phelps of Santa Barbara; Miss 
Margaret Streeter, formerly of Los Angeles, 
and other one-time Californians who still love 
on occasion to take refuge under the egis of 
the Golden State. 
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THE PROJECT METHOD 


The United States Bureau of Education is 
doing a needed service in its publication of 
bibliographies. Notice has been taken in these 
columns of the lower high school, the upper 
high school, the junior college, and household 
economics. Now comes an §-page leaflet (Li- 
brary leaflet No. 9, November, 1919) on the 
“Project Method in Education.” Here are 138 
references—27 on the method in general; 38 
on agriculture; then, in order, on science, his- 
tory, English, geography, industrial education, 
home economics, mathematics, hygiene, and law. 
No individual teacher interested in any one of 
these subjects could attain such acquaintance 
with the literature of it. In the preparation of 
this list, the library division of the Bureau 
consulted 37 periodicals. 


How TO STUDY 


No doubt every one finds himself at times 
reading merely words and phrases without 
understanding them, reflecting about them or 
translating them into terms which are intel- 
ligible to his understanding. Such reading is 
worse than useless; it leads to actual mental 
injury. * * * We might as well eat 
saw-dust and deceive ourselves with thinking 
that we are taking nourishment. It is not 
what is read or what is remembered, but only 
what is understood that gives power. 

GEORGE FILLMORE SWAIN. 


STARVING THE TEACHERS 


The average salary for teachers in the United 
States increased from only $543.31 in 1915 to 
the princely sum of $630.64 in 1918. Teachers 
get a little less than railway messenger boys 
and section men. In Chicago elementary teach- 
ers received $363 less than head bakers, $890 
less than blacksmiths, and $1138 less than ma- 
chinists. At the University of Washington the 
average salary of an instructor, who in most 
cases has taken at least seven years of training 
after leaving the high school, is $1648, whereas 
bricklayers and plasterers receive $2700 for 
steady work. Of twelve union trades in Seattle 
only the waiters, who add to their income by 
tips, get less than the instructors at the uni- 
versity. 

It is absurd to argue that these statistics show 
that labor is getting too much. The more la- 
bor earns the better off the community is. Eco- 
nomic progress can be measured in no other 
way. 

But if a bricklayer or a plasterer is entitled 
to enough to support him and his family in 
comfort, so is the man or woman who engages 
in the trying work of teaching the young. Dis- 
regard the prejudice which puts the white col- 
lar above the working shirt. The white collar 
is no better than the working shirt, but where 
it stands for useful work well done, it is ex- 


LITERATURE 


actly as good. The teacher is a highly neces- 
sary part of the community. 

But the public pays its educational servants 
starvation wages which induces only two kinds 
of people to enter the schools as a permanent 
profession—martyrs and incompetents. 

We don’t give half the attention to develop- 
ing children that we give to developing live- 
stock and automobiles. Exchange. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


The measure of prosperity is income; the 
educational means for its attainment is training 
for efficiency. 

The measure of the degree of health that 
promotes progress is surplus energy; the means 
for its attainment is hygiene both public and 
personal. 

The measure of political democracy is civic 
equality; its educational means is culture. 

The measure of economic democracy is equal- 
ity of opportunity; the educational means for 
attaining it is vocational training. 

The measure of a socialized individual is so- 
cial efficiency both in promoting and in util- 
izing the social groups of which he is a mem- 
ber; the means for socializing an individual 
is training in social disposition and in the so- 
cial applications of knowledge. 

The measure of an individualized society or 
social group is the degree to which it fosters 
its complete development of the individual; the 
means for individualizing society or a _ social 
group is cooperative effort in securing for each 
member the full benefit of cooperation.—Charles 
DeGarmo in Principles of Education, 


THE RURAL TEACHER 


Three hundred thousand well selected. well 
trained and permanent teachers in the rural 
and village schools, could undoubtedly as a 
group do vastly more for the nation than an 
equal number of men and women, as well se- 
lected and as well trained, could do in any 
other form of public or social service; for they 
could profoundly influence the national life for 
the greatest good at the very root and source 
of whatever elements of strength it may pos- 
sess.—W. C. BAGLEY in the New Republic. 


THRIFT 


“War Savings Stamps are a first aid for the 
cure of impecuniousness. If they had been 
handled with the same business acumen and 
salesmanship that is a prerequisite to success 
for the introduction of any new and unknown 
product the goal set for the thirteen months 
succeeding their presentation to the public 
might have been, probably would have been, 
more than fifty per cent reached. They are be- 
yond question the best kind of small invest- 
ment to beget the saving habit and particu- 
larly in those sections of the country in which 
savings banks are inaccessible.” 

JESSIE ISADOR STRAUS. 
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Our Living Language—How to Teach It and 
How to Use It. By Howard R. Driggs. 
The University Publishing Company, pages 
297. 

The more one sees of such books as this, the 
more one wonders at the ineffectiveness of the 
schools’ teaching of English. To read these 
pages, it all seems so easy. The book is well 
named “Our Living Language.” It is a study 
of our American language as an effective in- 
strument of appreciation and service in our 
American experience, It exalts democratic and 
social methods in teaching and learning, finds 
materials in the lives which the children are 
living, seeks to make the language adequate to 
the thought, uses constructive criticism and 
much oral work. “Our Living Language” is a 
promising attempt to make the teaching of Eng- 
lish something more than a pretense. 


Huxley—Autobiography and Essays. 
der Mathews, Editor. Gregg Publishing 
Company, pages 267. 67 cents. 

For almost any type or age of reader, Huxley 
is both safe and inspiring. His science is not 
more exact and acceptable to the expert than, 
in his essays and lectures, it is intelligible to 
the layman. His English is choice, without being 
pedantic. He is always interesting even upon 
the most abstract points of knowledge. In this 
little volume of “Living Literature,” besides his 
autobiography, Huxley writes (for teachers), “A 
Lobster, or the Study of Zoology,” and for work- 
ing men, “On a Piece of Chalk,” two master- 
pieces of real literature. His two essays, “A 
Liberal Education and Where to Find It,” and 
“Science and Culture,” are particularly timely 
today. Huxley is good reading for teachers or 
students, and the Greggs have done a good ser- 
vice in this issue, 


By Bran- 


The Community Center. By L. J, Hanifan. 
ver Burdett & Co., pages 224. 

There has come to be a pretty general belief 
that if schools are to be improved in any per- 
manent way the energizing must come from the 
community itself. Teachers can accomplish 
little more than is endorsed by the active sen- 
timent of the neighborhood. This is particu- 
larly true of the rural districts and the less 
populous sections. Recent movements looking to 
better country schools originate in this con- 
viction, and are effective as they appeal to, and 
Secure the co-operation of the rural home, the 
local institutions, the socialized ideals and pur- 
Poses that lie behind the school. The term 
“community center” has become one to conjure 
with. But like much else in this world, it will 
not work itself; it must be intelligently worked 
to be effective. This little book grew out of a 
simple handbook for meetings at country school 
houses in West Virginia. It was distributed by 
thousands of copies, even outside the state. Its 
thought has been expanded into the present 
form, Here are intimate and virile discussions 
of the principles underlying the community cen- 
ter movement; the nature and scope of commu- 
hity center activities, and the process of carry- 
ing them; followed by suggestive programs for 
meetings and for working out neighborhood 


Sil- 


problems. If every California rural teacher 
would own and master, and apply the doctrine 
of Hanifan’s “Community Center,” and Dewey’s 
“New Schools for Old,” rural schools, and rural 
neighborhoods might be revitalized. 


Primeras Lecturas en Espanol, By Caroline 
Marcial Dorado. Ginn & Co., pages 225. 96c. 
In numbers of American schools, the study of 
Spanish is coming into its own; primarily, may- 
be, for commercial or other practical purposes, 
but with an increasing recognition of its litera- 
ture, “First” Spanish texts multiply. Here is 
one that is unique. A hundred pages are given 
to exercises and a very full vocabulary, but 
preceded by an interesting collection of story, 
narrative, description, dialogue, short poems, an- 
ecdotes, proverbs, music, ete. There are ex- 
tracts, also of history, Spain and her cities and 
people and industries; America, her customs and 
her great men, It is a fine specimen of text- 
book making, with its artistic pen-and-ink 
sketches, its clear type and generous spacing. 
There are, in the historical notes, the dialogues 
and the descriptive sketches, specimens of real 
literature, and literature of so simple form as to 
be quite within the purposes of a first reader in 
Spanish. 


Fundamentals of High School Mathematics. A 
Textbook designed to follow Arithemetic. 
By Harold O. Rugg and John R. Clark. 
World Book Company. 

The authors have made a thorough study of 
ninth grade mathematics. In this and other 
publications they have advanced some excellent 
suggestions which no progressive teacher can 
afford to ignore. With their contention that 
ninth grade mathematics is in need of recon- 
struction we are in hearty agreement. There 
is much to be said in favor of the authors’ se- 
lection of topics which is based largely on the 
principle of “social worth.” As far as we can 
see the present text does not lead naturally to 
the conventional tenth and eleventh grade math- 
ematics, but requires a reconstruction of the 
latter which, by the way, is greatly needed. 

The authors state in their introduction: 
“There is much evidence that the ‘required’ 
mathematics of the future high school course 
will stop with the ninth year. Hence, the 
course of study submitted herewith is based on 
the assumption that the mathematics of the 
ninth grade will be the last year required of 
all children.” That educational reform should 
tend toward a material reduction of the time 
allowance for high school mathematics at an 
age when not only all science, but all industrial 
and business life, tends toward a wider use of 
mathematics is indicative of a false educational 
policy. There is no experience in support of 
the view that in one year (during the ninth 
grade) it is possible to impart enough algebra, 
geometry and advanced arithmetic to enable the 
student to use them effectively in his life work. 
From this point of view we do not believe the 
Rugg and Clark’s text fills a real need in our 
educational system. On the contrary, it offers 
a temptation to high schools to embark on a 
dangerous educational course. 

FLORIAN CAJORI. 
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The Victrola does not forget 
the country schools! 


“A rural school 
without a Victrola 

is an educational 
tragedy.” 

—Dr. Albert E. Winship. 


: : lee ee Pi aad 


The Victrola as an active factor in 
National and State Drives for Rural Betterment 


has carried our m of altruistic educational service to the small communities 


of the Great Lake shores, the prairies of the Central West, and the mountain 
keeps of the West. 


Fifty eat so of the children of America are in rural schools. Until 
the Victor ened its great constructive service to reach the rural communi- 
ties, as well as the cities, music was rarely taught and seldom heard by children 
of the country districts. As a part of this sincere desire to bring the advantages 
and the culture of the cities to the small schools of the country, the Victor pre- 
sents a new revised edition of 


“The Victrola in Rural Schools” 


This booklet, profusely illustrated, contains a store of musical information, 
biographies, and model lessons for a broader use of music. It deals 
ae many choice Victor Records which ish material for School Marchin 
Calisthenics, Folk Dances, Singing Games, Writing Exercises, Rote Songs, Folk 
Songs, Art Songs, Ballads, Duets, Opera Selections, Teaching Exercises, Ear 
Training, Nature Study, Community Singing, Violin, ’Cello, Flute, Harp, 

Xylophone, Bells, Band, Orchestra, 
Stories, and English Literature. 
Obtain a copy of this valuable book- 
let FREE from any Victor dealer; or a 
copy will be sent upon application to 


Educational Department 
Victrola VI Victor Talking Machine Co. 


in mahogany or oak. A desira- 
ble and inexpensive instru- 
+e gens oe Camden, N. J. 
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Frank E. Spaulding, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, has just accepted ap- 
pointment to head the department of education 
in the graduate school of Yale University, and 
will enter upon his new duties at the close of 
the academic year. Mr. Spaulding was a gradu- 
ate of Amherst, a student of Berlin, Sarbonne 
and Leipzig, and has had more than thirty years 
of experience in the public schools. He is well 
known as an author, chiefly of educational 
works. He but recently returned from work in 
France with the A. E. F., as member of the 
Army Educational Commission. He was an ac- 
tive member of the Federal Commission which 
organized an educational program for the army 
camps in this country. 


Mr. Jones Becomes Superintendent. Mr. Rob- 
inson C. Jones, for the past two years deputy 
superintendent of schools at Cieveland, O., has 
been elected superintendent for a three-year 
term, at a salary of $10,000 per year. Mr. Jones, 
who succeeds Dr. F. E. Spaulding, will take his 
new office on August first, at which time the 
latter goes to a professorship at Yale University. 

Mr. Jones was brought to Cleveland by Dr. 
Spaulding because of strength as an adminis- 
trator and his standing as an expert on junior 
high schools. He is a graduate of Ohio North- 
ern University and has taught in rural and 
village schools in Ohio. He received the Master 
of Arts degree from Columbia University. 


After serving as principal of several high 
schools in Illinois, he was chosen superinten- 
dent of schools at Rockford, Ill., where he 
developed a system of junior high schools which 
brought him into prominence as an educator. 
He is the author of several widely-used text- 
books and of a reading scale. 


During Dr. Spaulding’s absence abroad last 
year as a member of the Army Commission, Mr. 
Jones was in full charge of the school system, 


From the office of the rehabilitation division 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
San Francisco, has just been issued a report of 
the year’s work for this Twelfth District. More 
than 7000 individuals have been registered. 43 
percent of these have been trained or are in 
training to be returned to gainful employment. 
While following the several courses, the men 
receive from $80.00 (a man with no dependents) 
to $150.00 (a man with a wife and six or more 


children.) The training has included approxi- 
mately 100 different courses from mechanical 
drawing to law. It is a great undertaking and, 
under our own California Nicholas Ricciardi, is 
being admirably done. 


At a recent meeting of the Education Club 
of the University, Professor W. W. Kemp of the 
Education Department spoke on some of the 
results of the Hawaiian school survey. Profes- 
sor Kemp was engaged in making this survey 
during the greater part of last semester. His 
talk at the Education Club revealed some as- 


NOTES AND COMMEN 





I, 


tonishing features in the Hawaiian educational 
system. ; 

One of the great problems of Hawaiian educa- 
tion is that created by the numerous popula- 
tion of Japanese. They now number 110,000 or 
nearly one-half of the population of the islands. 
It is estimated that, at the present rate, the 
Japanese vote will be the dominant factor there 
within twenty years. Their firmly rooted con- 
viction that ‘once a Jap, always a Jap’ makes 
the problem of Japanese Americanization an 
extremely difficult one. 

There are 168 public schools in the islands 
and 185 foreign language schools, 165 of the 
latter being Japanese schools, taught mainly 
by Japanese priests and controlled by their own 
missionary policy. The fact that the Japanese 
language is used in these schools and oriental 
ideas fostered creates a decided problem. The 
children go first in the morning to the Japanese 
school, then to the American public school, then 
back to their own school in the afternoon, This 
acts as a constant bar to the learning of the 
English language and to their general progress 
in the public school. On account of this sys- 
tem most of the children talk a mixture of 
pidgin English and Japanese. Because of this 
practically all of the American children are 
sent to private schools in order to avoid the 
learning of ‘lame’ English. 





Victrolas 


in the 


Scho ols 


We will gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola in any school. Phone, write 
or call at any of our stores. 
Special School Model, $115.00 
Other Models, $25.00 to $430.00 
Easy Terms 


Sherman Day & Go. 


PIANOS PIANOLAS 
Kearney and Sutter Sts...... San Francisce 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts... Oakland 
II IN ak SO lic scarcndencchans Sacramento 
Sea is MN ahi cicicnateciacceeinenaee Stockton 
GR OEOOD | oii tcc Fresno 
190-192 South First St... San Jose 
Sixth and Morrison Sts,...0..0.... ..Portland 






Third Avenue at Pine... 
928-930 Broadway......_... aes < 
808-810 Sprague Ave................. Spokane 
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1G—7'7— GO 
There are 16 Games in Bolenius’s Everyday 
English Composition 


These games are limited to five minutes’ duration. They develop 
responsiveness and quick thinking, enlarge the pupil’s vocabulary, 
encourage him to use the dictionary, and add zest to the lessons. 


There are 77 Exercises in Class Criticism in 
Bolenius’s Everyday English Compo- 
sition 
This instruction in criticism gives the pupil a new point of view 
about his work. It teaches him to analyze-his work and that of 


his classmates, to discriminate between effective and ineffective 
expression, and is a spur to his ambition. 


There are 60 Club Talks in Bolenius’s Every- 
day English Composition 


Nothing improves oral composition work like these schoolroom 
club meetings. They train the pupil to think quickly, to organize 
his ideas, and to speak in public with ease and enthusiasm. 


Bolenius’s Everyday English Composition is the prescribed text for all 
ninth year pupils in the high schools and intermediate schools of 
Los Angeles. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


D. J. SULLIVAN, C. C. VAN LIEW L. E. ARMSTRONG 
121-Second Street, San Francisco 113 Stimson Bldg., Los Angeles 
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The public schools are supported by the gov- 
ernment and are well distributed over the 
islands. As a result of the survey, however, it 
is to be recommended that some of the smaller 
schools be consolidated and the children trans- 
ported to and from the school centers, 

Professor Kemp speaks highly of the hos- 
pitality of the people and of the natural beauty 
of the islands. The complete findings of the 
survey are to be published in a forthcoming 
government bulletin. 


The News is favored with information con- 
cerning the teachers’ salary situation in the 
South Atlantic region by a former Californian 
whom many of our readers will know— Miss 
Cleela Reeves Collins, now of Newport News, 
Virginia. Miss Collins is now Supervisor of the 
Primary Department of the city schools. Though 
The South is chary of the amount which it ex- 
pects to pay for the education of its children. 
this one Old Dominion city has taken a long 
step forward, “against all tradition in that 
section — paying more than any other school 
system in the South has ever paid.” Regular 
maximum salaries for elementary teachers range 
from $1300 to $1600; for high school teachers 
(women) from $1700 to $2000, and for men, 
$1800 to $2000. Baltimore’s maximum salaries 
for grade teachers are given as $700 to $950, 
and for high school teachers from $900 to $1200. 
Teachers are paid in twelve monthly install- 
ments. 


Education in Alaska has the making of a 
fascinating story. “School Life,” the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education semi-monthly paper, makes 
its January 1 issue an Alaska Educational Num- 
ber. Health, community activities, school gar- 
dens, school clinics, ball teams, the reindeer 
service, bird life, competitive fairs and exhibits. 
wood-working and cooking classes and animal 
hunts are interests that only hint at the mani- 
fold activities of these, our far northern coun- 
trymen. In another column may be found an 
extract from the paper showing something of 
this interesting life. 


Teachers’ Salaries.—Santa Ana citizens and 
teachers held a public meeting, recently, to dis- 
cuss the raising of Santa Ana salaries. Mr. C., 
A. Wheeler, of Los Angeles, was the principal 
speaker. The following extracts from his ad- 
dress are both pertinent and timely: 

“Doctors have raised their fees. Organized 
workers have better pay to meet higher costs 
of living. What can a teacher do? He can 
leave the profession, and there are lots of 
teachers doing that very thing. Hollywood 
High School recently gave a farewell affair for 
five of its best teachers who were leaving to 
g0 into other lines of work. There are 100,000 
vacancies in teaching forces in America today. 
Next year there will be more. 

“The most dangerous feature of the situation 
is that young people are not entering the pro- 
fession. Ordinarily Los Angeles High School 
sends 100 pupils into Normal school. This Janu- 
ary, at the end of the term, not one single pupil 
applied for a certificate to enter Normal school. 
I think it is Commissioner Olney, who urges 
that young people should enter the profession 
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Spanish 


Two New Readers 


PRIMER LIBRO de LECTURA 


GERTRUDE M. WALSH 
North High School, Columbus, Ohio 
133 pp., Cloth, Price, 88e 


A very easy and interesting First Read- 
er designed especially to make the pro- 
cess of acquiring a vocabulary more sure 
and less laborious. Words are grouped 
and studied according to their derivation 
and use, Each lesson gives a proverb or 
quotation to be committed. 

The book has already been widely 
adopted in California. It is in the course 
of study for use in all of the high and 
intermediate schools of Los Angeles. 


A SPANISH READER 


JOHN M. PITTARO 
Stuyvesant High School, New York City 
291 pp., Cloth, Price, $1.32 


The object of A Spanish Reader is to 
give the beginner an active vocabulary 
of a practical and literary nature; to 
provide him with as much information 
about Spain and Spanish America as a 
book of this scope will permit; and to 
afford him an opportunity to talk and to 
write about what he has read. 

Each lesson is followed by a varied 
and practical set of exercises. Numerous 
well-executed illustrations and maps of 
Spain and South America add to the at- 
tractiveness of the book; while a table of 
irregular verbs and a complete vocabu- 
lary insure its usefulness. This book is 
graded so that it may well follow the 
Primer Libro de Lectura in the latter 
part of the First Year. The two books 
make a good combination to use with 
Hills and Ford’s A First Spanish Course 
which is proving so successful in Cali- 
fornia. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
565 Market St. 


CHICAGO 


San Francisco 
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Portland Makes Experiment in Democracy 


Textbooks Chosen by Vote of Teachers in Grades and High Schools 


Quite in accordance with the trend of the times, the teachers of Portland, Oregon, 
nave been demanding and were given March 4th an opportunity for self-expression 
in the selection of all textbooks from the primer in the first grade through the senior 
subjects in the high school. 


The ballots distributed among the primary teachers called for a vote on both 
METHOD and CONTENT readers. The Beacon Method Readers were “elected” by 
an overwhelming majority of the ‘“‘first choice” votes cast. 


The new Frye-Atwcod Geographies also won by a large majority vote. 


The arithmetic selection was most hotly contested and was close enough so that 
the publishers of two of the defeated books called for a recount. This recount was 
made the Monday following and confirmed the original count which gave Ginn and 
Company—publishers of the Wentworth-Smith Advanced School Arithmetic—the 
business. A Primary Arithmetic by Rigler, former city superintendent of schools in 
Portland, was retained for use in the lower grades. 


Not all subjects taught in the high school were up for consideration, but the fol- 


lowing Ginn and Company publications received a majority vote of those teaching 
the subjects: 


Miner and Elwell: Principles of Bookkeeping 
Brigham: Commercial Geography 
Huffcut: Elements of Business Law 


Hawkes, Luby and Touton: First and Second Courses in Algebra 
Gruenberg: Elementary Biology 


Robinson and Breasted: Outlines of European History, Part One 


The Betz and Webb Geometry, Moore and Miner’s Practical Arithmetic, and 
Long’s English Literature, formerly in use, were not disturbed. 


Following is part of an article which appeared in The Portland Oregonian of 
March 6th: 


“Returns on the school election for choice of textbooks for the year were totaled 
late yesterday and 44 salesmen who have bcen working among the teaching staff of 
the city the past five weeks ended a long period of suspense. 


New Method Meets Approval 


When asked if he intended to continue the new method of selecting books by vote 
of the teachers, Superintendent Grout declared: ‘You bet I will. Even the agents pre- 
dicted we would have a confused mass of opinions to handle, but now all are satisfied 
with the decisions and are willing to admit that they were reached fairly and squarely 
and there is not a weak place in the adoptions. It is also interesting to note that 
no book choice of the teachers was upset by the principals and that they were ap- 
parently of the same general opinion.’ 


Miss Julia Spooner, one of the most active members of the Grade Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, was one of the co-operative committee making the final count at the courthouse. 
‘This is going to raise the quality of teaching wonderfully,’ she commented, ‘as the 
teachers have learned the most efficient methods of handling the texts from the agents. 
They have taken the books home and have studied them for weeks. Our sectional 


meetings where the volumes were discussed by the salesmen were attended beyond 
our wildest dreams.’ 


‘One of the very things the teachers’ unions all over the country have been de- 
manding is a voice in the selection of materials they use. Without having such a 
union, through Superintendent Grout’s plan we have been given this authority and I’ll ven- 
ture everybody is satisfied.’ 


Final action on the books must be taken by the school directors at next Thursday’s 
special meeting. The superintendents predict that they will pass favorably upon the 
entire list. Prices this year are considerably higher than hitherto.” 


Ginn & Company 


20 Second Street San Francisco 











pecause Of the great good that can be done in 
the way of service. He misses the point. There 
are other lines that offer service to the country 
and at the same time pay a living wage. I 
know that Iam not recommending my own boys 
to become teachers. 

“The country must wake up to the fact that 
the schools are menaced by present conditions,” 
said he. “Living costs have doubled, and there- 
fore the situation cannot be met by any ten per 
cent or twenty per cent raises in teachers’ sal- 
aries.” 


At the recent vocational education convention 
in Chicago the statement was made that more 
than 11,000,000 women in the United States are 
today employed as wage earners. 

“Woman workers, since the advent of the 
factory system, have been exploited workers,” 
Mrs. Murtland said. “They largely have been 
untrained for their work and uninformed about 
the conditions and value of their labor. 

“Protective legislation alleviates these condi- 
tions, but education, both general and vocation- 
al, must ultimately develop in women the abil- 
ity to formulate and demand for themselves the 
protection and privileges necessary for success- 
ful and satisfactory employment.” 

A plea was made for vocational education 
of the same standard as that given boys. 


It is estimated that for 1917-18 there were in 
the United States 1,920,000 youth from 14 to 20 
years of age not in school. To this number may 
be added 780,000 from 10 to 13 years of age who 
also were not in school. Is there any room for 
doubt of this as one cause of our illiteracy? 
This means 2,700,000 minors, ten years of age 
and over, out of school. This is three-quarters 
of a million more than were enrolled in all the 


public and private secondary schools of the 
country. 


Nevada Is Moving Forward. With Miss Abbie 
Louise Day in the Department of Education of 
the University, and now with John W. Hall as 
Dean we may expect worth while developments 
there, The following from The Sagebrush will 
be of interest: 

“John W. Hall, our new Dean of Education, 
comes to us from the University of Cincinnati, 
where for the past fifteen years he has been 
at the head of the Department of Education 
and chairman of the Teachers’ Appointment 
Committee of the Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Dean Hall is a native of Camargo, Illinois, 
was graduated from the Illinois State Normal 
School at Normal, Illinois; spent three years in 
Study at the University of Jena, Germany; in 
1901 received the B. S. Degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the following 
year the degree of M. A. from Columbia. 

Mr. Hall is a valued member of the National 
Education Association, the College Teachers of 
Education, the National Society for the Study 
a Education and the Cincinnati Schoolmasters’ 
‘lub. 

Few men have had the rich experience which 
has so eminently fitted Professor Hall for the 
Position which he comes here to fill. For three 
years before graduation from the Normal School, 
he taught in rural schools and upon his gradu- 
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Modern 


Junior 
Mathematics 


By Marie Gugle 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio 


is the crystallization of the modern 
idea of teaching mathematics. The 
books meet all the recommendations 
made in the preliminary report of the 


National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements 


on the reorganization of the first 


courses in secondary school 


matics. 


mathe- 


The books are constructed in ac- 
cordance with the latest approved 
method of teaching arithmetic, algebra 
and geometry. The three branches of 
mathematics are treated together from 
beginning to end, each subject illus- 


trating and illuminating the other 
two. 

The Socialization 
of the subject is also delightfully 


worked out and enables the pupil to 
actually see for himself the useful ap- 
plication of the problems and how 
they concern him. 


An examination of these books will 
convince you that they actually do 
what they claim to do. 


TheGreggPublishingCompany 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Boston 


235 
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High School Texts 


On the State Authorized List 


GENERAL SCIENCE—Lake. Teaches the CORRESPONDENCIA COMERCIAL — 
pupil what he needs and what he can Luria. Teaches how to write letters 
use. A thorough training in scientific that are idomatic, coherent, and spon- 
thinking. taneous. 


VERGIL’S AENEID—Burton. Free from 
RITT —_ seis 
bab ane. tan waa oe Games all outworn theories, combining schol- 
living lways practical but never com- arship with insight into the needs and 
uaionn limitations of the immature mind. 


HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOK—Parsons. 

LECTURAS FACILES—Wilkins & Luria. Just the book for recreational and as- 

Simple yet idiomatic. Constant and sembly singing in high schools, and 
varied drills, questions and exercises. for community singing. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS —Gunnison & Harley. The famous “three in one” 
CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR books, containing all the text, grammar and 
LATIN FOR THE FIRST YEAR | prose composition required for a year’s work. 


ZARAGUETA—Carrion & Aza. A delightful comedy, skillfully edited. 


_ Silver, Burdett & Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
W. G. HARTRANFT, Pacific Coast Representative, 565 Market Street, San Francisco 


—_———. 
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The Secondary Viewpoint-= 


the angle of vision of the high school teacher—the attitude of mind that 
enables a teacher to interpret our social inheritance to the immature—is a 
difficult and elusive acquisition. Ashley text-books appeal primarily to 
teachers 
(1) who prefer to have their “freshman” and “sophomore” 
classes comprehend simple, everyday English rather 
than engage in a futile wrestling match with ornate 
periods; 
(2) who desire a maximum of classification of material and 
text-analysis ; 
(3) who appreciate the value of reading-references that are 
intended to be a genuine guide rather than a display 
of the author’s knowledge of the bibliography of his 
subject. 
A two-year series of Euro- 
EARLY EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION pean histories, with especial 


MODERN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION emphasis on the more re- 
cent epochs. 
AMERICAN HISTORY. Revised to include the European War. 


THE NEW CIVICS. A textbook in citizenship for the later years of the 
high school. 


The Macmillan Gompany 


609 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 
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ation was made Principal of the Practice School 
of the Normal. Then for two years he was 
Principal of The Franklin, the Observation 
Schoo! of the University of Buffalo. Next he be- 
came Superintendent of the Training Depart- 
ment of the Colorado State Teachers’ College. 
From there, in 1901, he went to the New York 
Training School for Teachers where for four 
years he taught Psychology and History of Edu- 
cation. He was then called to the University of 
Cincinnati as Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, which institution he has served continu- 
ously since that time, Professor Hall has taught 
in Summer Schools for Teachers in Maryland for 
six seasons, at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity for six summers and at the University 
of California during the summer of 1919. 

Dean Hall is the joint author with his wife, 
Alice Cynthia King Hall, of “The Question as 
a Factor in Teaching,” published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1916. Four or five volumes by 
them on History Teaching are now in press with 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Before her marriage to Professor Hall in 
1912, Mrs. Hall was Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Cincinnati and had 
made for herself an enviable position in the 
educational world. She has taught at Columbia 
University during several Summer Sessions as 
well as elsewhere. 

Mr. Hall is called “the most beloved man who 
has ever attended Teachers College” and the 
school men of Cincinnati respect, admire and 
love “John Hall” above any other man who 
has been counted one of them. On the evening 
of February 21st, the great annual banquet of 
the Cincinnati Schoolmasters’ Club was made 
the occasion of a farewell to Mr. and Mrs. Hall. 
Good fellowship and jocular speeches did not 
cover the strong feeling of sadness that per- 
vaded the gathering. Valued friends and coun- 
sellors were leaving for a distant field. Mr. 
Hall was presented with a beautiful watch.”’ 

Nevada and the entire Pacific Coast is to be 
congratulated on the securing of Professor Hall. 





























































The recent national conference on Rural School 
Consolidation held at Cedar Falls, Iowa, Feb- 
ruary 17, 19, was a great and successful meet- 
ing. From California in attendance were State 
Superintendent Will C. Wood, President C. M. 
Osenbaugh of the Chico Normal School and 
Supt. George Schultzberg of Monterey County. 
These men are intensely interested in the 
problem of consolidation. Mr. Schultzberg has 
gone far in developing consolidation and is mak- 


ing a study of his progress throughout the 
nation. 








The commercial section of the C. T. A. Bay 
Section held a meeting March 12 and 13 in 
connection with the National Business Show 
in San Francisco. The President, Mr. Clyde 
Blanchard, in charge of commercial education 
of the Berkeley schools arranged an especially 
‘ttractive program participated in by Miss Em- 
ma J. Johnson, Stockton High School, Super- 
intendent H. B. Wilson, Berkeley, Earl W. 
Barnhart, University of California, Harry M. 
Rowe, Jr., of the Rowe Publishing Company, 
Robt. G. Sproul of the University of California, 
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aoe largest selling 


quality pencil in 
the world 


JENUS 
PENCILS 


OR drafting and figur- 
ing, for technical 


work, drawing and writ- 
ine, the magnificent 
VENUS Pencils are every- 
where demanded by those 
associated with Tools of 
Precision. 


17 black degrees, 3 copying 
For bold heavy lines 
6B-5B-4B-3B 
For general writing 
and _ sketchi-g 
2B-B-HB-F-H 


For clean fine lines 
2H-3H-4H-5H- 
6H 





























For delicate thin lines 
7H-8H-9H 





Plain Ends. per doz., $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per 10z., 1.20 






At stationers and stores 
throughout the world, 












Armeican Lead Pencil Co, 


" 219 5th Ave. New York 
Dept. B 
and London,Eng. 













































































































































































































































































New York 


SHORTHAND 
Order 
No. 
3753 Gregg Shorthand Manual 


3769 
3774 


Gregg Speed Studies 

Graded Readings in Gregg Short- 
hand 

Constructive Dictation 

Gregg Speed Practice 

Taquigrat a Fonética Gregg-Paul 

Supplementary Exercises in Gregg 
Shorthand 


3751 
3762 
3771 
3775 


5961 Hints and Helps for the Short- 
hand Student 
3770 Vocabulary of the Gregg Short- 


hand Manual 
Gregg Shorthand Dictionary 
Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book 
3767 Shorthand Dictation Drills 
3813 


6152 { Expert Shorthand Speed Course 


3768 
3760 


3756 Advanced Practice in Gregg Short- 
hand. Part I 

3757 Advanced Practice in Gregg Short- 
hand. Part Il 

3758 Advanced Practice in Gregg Short- 
hand. Part Ill 

3773 Beginners’ Letter Drills 

3779 Practical Drills in Shorthand Pen- 
manship 

3759 Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship 

3814 Test Exercises on Lessons in Gregg 
Shorthand 

3763 Gregg Dictation, No. 1 

3764 Gregg Dictation, No. 2 

3765 Gregg Notes, No. 1 

3766 Gregg Notes, No. 2 


SHORTHAND READING BOOKS 


3761 Gregg Shorthand Reader 
3772 The Great Stone Face 





Chicago 
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Adopted by the 


New York Board of Education 


The following books have been adopted by the New York Board of Education 
for use in the schools of New York for a period of three years—1920-1923. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
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Order 
No. 
3746 
3747 
3776 
3777 
3778 


A Christmas Carol 

The Sign of the Four 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 

Rip Van Winkle 

Letters from a Self-Made Merchant 
to His Son 

3806 ) 


3807 ; Hamlet (Tales from Shakespeare) 
TYPEWRITING 


3817 Rational Typewriting, Revised Edi- 
tion 

3819 Rational Typewriting, Medal of 
Honor Edit.on 

3795 Rational Typewriting, Single Key- 
board Edition 

OFFICE TRAINING 
3754 


3810 { Office Training for Stenographers 


3755 
3811 


Office Training Exercises 
Suggestions for Handling Office 
Training for Stenographers 


COMMERCIAL BOOKS 

Bartholomew’s Bookkeeping Exer- 
cises, No. 1 

Bartholomew’s Bookkeeping Exer- 
cises, No. 2 

Whigam’s Essentials of Commer- 
cial Law 

Walsh’s Business Arithmetic 

Applied Business English and Cor- 
respondence 

Applied Business English and Cor- 
respondence Exercises 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
(7th Grade) 
7995 American Ideals 


3517 
3518 
3701 


3717 
3681 


6472 


Boston 


San Francisco 



























g. E. Washburn, Fremont High School, Oak- 
land, and other specialists in commercial edu- 
eation including William F. Oswald and Mar- 
guerite B. Owen and Hortense Stollnitz who 
achieved notoriety as the world’s champion 
typist. Miss Alice M. Owen of the Remington 
Typewriter Company and J. N. Kimball, Man- 
ager, International Contest, also participated. 


The Principal Duties of Citizenship. 


1, Obeying social law and custom. 

9, Developing and preserving a clean, strong 
pody. 

3. Producing successfully a commodity need- 
ed by society. 

4, Being prepared and willing to defend the 
society of which he is a part. 

5. Being considerate of the privileges of 
others and tolerant of their harmless variations, 

6. Being a real democrat in ideal, in thought 
and in action. 

7. Intelligently exercising the franchise. 

8. Being willing to accept public service 
when offered the same, and being able to per- 
form the service as well as or better than some 


other person. —E. R. Snyder, in Part-Time 
Syllabus. 
At a recent School Administrators’ Council 


at Phoenix, Arizona, resolutions were pased 
asking for legislation requiring such officials 
to hold a school administrators’ diploma, the 
qualifications to be fixed by the State Board of 
Education. Good for Arizona! 


In a recent magazine is a description of what 
is called “The New School,” located on West 
23rd Street, New York. It is known as a 
‘School for Social Research.” It is a place for 
adults, confining their studies “to mankind and 
its present predicaments—to public affairs and 
human organization,” somewhat after the pur- 
pose of Francis Bacon in his “Solomon’s House.” 
The Executive Secretary is Emma Peters Smith, 
behind whom as “teachers” are a dozen well- 
known men and women—Veblen, Dewey, etc. 


The School Law of California recently issued 
with changes in the statutes to date has been 
distributed much to the satisfaction of school 
people. It is conveniently arranged and ad- 
Mirably indexed. It is a really superior bit of 
Work from the State Printing Office. In a sup- 
Plemental index the matter is classified into 
sToups, each of kindred matter, and carefully 


paged. The hand of John Wood, Jr., is plainly 
seen, 


The Worm Turns. At Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
las been formed the “School Man’s League,” to 
stem the further encroachment of women in 
the schools. The organization starts out with 
a membership of nearly 300, proposing “to stand 
with a bold front for such change in the edu- 
‘ational policy of the city schools as will in- 
‘ure well-balanced influence of both men and 
women teachers.” 


At the recent meeting of the School Trustees, 
Riverside County, Mrs. Grace Stanley, County 
Superintendent of Schools in San Bernardino, 
outlined her plan for “Enlarged Units of Admin- 
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Vitalize! 
Make Inspirational 


YOUR 


Penmanship Instruction 
Attend One of The 


PALMER METHOD 
PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


There will be Four of these Schools 
conducted by the A. N. Palmer Com- 
pany as follows: 


PACIFIC COAST SCHOOL 
Portland, Oregon 


For information address Mr. J. M. 
Tice, Pacific Coast Manager, The A. N. 
Palmer Co., 553 Pittock Building, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


COLORADO SCHOOL 
High School, Greeley, Colorado 


For information address Miss 
E, Brown, Resident Principal, Super- 
visor Penmanship, Public Schools, 
Greeley, Colorado. 


MID-WEST SCHOOL 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


For information address Mr. W. C. 
Henning, Principal, Cedar Rapids Busi- 
ness College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


ATLANTIC COAST SCHOOL 
New York City 


For information address The A. N. 
Palmer Co., 30 Irving Place, New York 
City. 


Guasie 


A. N. PALMER 


Author of the Palmer Method of Busi- 
ness Writing, will teach one week in 
each of the above schools, and during 
that week he will cover in lecture-les- 
sons every phase of penmanship in- 
struction in the grades, high school, 
and private schools of all classes. 


In each school there will be a full 
corps of skilled Palmer Method in- 
structors of experience. 


There will be in attendance at these 
schools, superintendents, principals, 
supervisors of penmanship, grade 
teachers and commercial teachers in 
high schools and business training 
schools who are anxious to learn how 
to teach skilfully the most justly popu- 
lar and most widely taught system of 
penmanship extant. 


Select the school most conveniently 
located, and you will be pleased with 
your choice. 
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First Prize Poster Designed by SUZANNE SCHEUER 


THE WHIT COMPANY 


PACIFIC COAST MANAGTR FACTORY AND HOMB OFFICE 


MOTOR CARS AND TRUCKS ee, 


CABLE ADDRESS 
. “wmitco” 
MARKET STREET AT VAN NESS AVENUE WESTERN UNION CODE 


SAN FRANGISCO, CAL Mareh 28, 1920. 


Frederick H. Meyer, Esq., 

California School of Arts and Crafts, 
2119 Allston Way, 

Berkeley, California. 


Dear Sir: 


We take great pleasure in announcing the following 
prize winners of the White Company's Art Poster Contest: 


First prise of two hundred and fifty dollars ($250.00) 
won by =~ Miss Susanne Scheuer, 

2417 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, California. 
Second prize of one hundred and fifty dollars ($150.00) 
won by = Nobel Hecht, 

1163 Arch St., Berkeley, Californie. 
Third prize of seventy five dollars ($75.00) 
won by - Nate Levy, 

629% Oek St., San Francisco, California. 


It was a distinct surprise to us to hear from 
the winners of the First and Second prizes that trey were pupils 
of the California School of Arts and Crafts, receiving instruction 
from youe The posters were judged by a Committee of Awards from 
numbers only, which tallied with names not divulged until after 
the selections were made. 


That two out of the three prize winners have been 
under your guidance as pupils, and that these two have won de- 
cisions from work submitted by seventy-five contestants from all 
parts of California, is a testimonial which we are pleased to en- 
body in this letter. 


Trusting in your continued success, we beg to 
remain 


Very respectfully yours, 


RBennett/M. 


The school specializes in 


FLT == Summer School, June 21 
training designers, interior /fJUM CALIFORNIA SCHOLES) to July 31. Mlustrated cata- 


decorators and art teach- (i Mm YARTS¢-¢(RATTS- 3B ) log upon request. 
ers. vA ‘ F. H. MEYER, Director 


2119 Allston Way Berkeley, California 
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istration.” The wisdom of combining small 
school districts in one union district is being 
reeugnized by schoo] authorities of this country, 
and already has been worked out successfully 
in this county. At present in two different sec- 
tions of the county the proposed union of ele- 
mentary districts is being considered. The 
talk by Mrs, Stanley was heard with interest 
py schoo! trustees. 


Compiled by the Butte County Free Library 
there has been published a list of 634 Music 
Records that may be borrowed by the schools; 
they are about equally divided between vocal 
and instrumental selections, and are of unex- 
ceptionable quality. Here is a means of edu- 
cation furnished by the County Library that 
few schools, alone, could afford. 


Among 91 cities in the United States having 
from 30,000 to 60,000 population, the following 
twelve expend more than 50 per cent of their 
total municipal income upon their schools,— 
Kalamazoo, Lincoln, West Hoboken, New Castle 
(Pa), Decatur, Cedar Rapids, Waterloo, Ev- 
erett, Bellingham, Kenosha, Council Bluffs and 
Norristown. 





After the establishment of their government 
in 1918, the Polish people early recognized 
“that education was the foundation of the sta- 
bility of our American Institutions,” and Mr. 
Herbert Hoover speaking recently before the 
Commonwealth Club said: “One of the first 
acts of the Polish Diet was to pass a general 
law relating to common education, and within 
a year every Polish child will have been offer- 
ed the free common school as we know it.” All 
this under “a government for the people and 
by the people in a country that had known no 
government for a hundred and fifty years but 
the government of military arms.” 


Another waluable Library Leaflet (No. 8) 
comes from the Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton. This is a very comprehensive list of refer- 
ences on teachers’ Salaries. On the general 
problem there are 93 entries. But there are 
reports of local discussions in 28 states, and 
special discussions of high school and college 
salaries, and valuable lists on minimum salaries 
and equal pay for men and women. Moreover, 
hotice is taken of 7 bibliographies chiefly in 
bulletin or magazine form. 


By the last legislature of Illinois there was 
passed a mandatory act—fraternity laws for 
all schools below the college. Because our own 
State Department through Commissioner Olney 
has taken up the question again, the efforts to 
tegulate the matter in other states will be of 
Interest. High school officials and teachers 
will watch the outcome. 


Mere than we are sometimes willing to ad- 
mit, commercialism occasionally benefits educa- 
tion. In Oklahoma hundreds of acres of ‘school 
land have been leased for oil, gas and mineral 
burposes, and the arrangement has proved im- 
Mensely profitable. The schools now receive 
12,000,000 in bonuses, rentals and royalties; 
and the future development, of existing fields 
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Summer 


Session | 


State Normal School 
of San Diego 


Term I—June 28 to Aug. 6 (6 weeks) 
Term Il—Aug. 9 to Sept. 3 (4 weeks) 











FOR CLASS ROOM TEACHERS 
Term I, June: 28 to August 6 


This period of six weeks has been set 
aside, particularly, to meet the needs 
of class room teachers—for profession- 
al improvement, cultural studies and 
recreation. 


PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


Psychology — pedagogy — tests and 
measurements — the problem-project 
method—class room methods—all il- 
lustrated by the work of the training 
school and special demonstration les- 
sons, open to all teachers, 


CULTURAL STUDIES 


In history, literature, sociology, geog- 
raphy, Spanish, etc. Send for bulletin. 


RECREATION 


Excursions, week-end outings, boat- 
ing, bathing, ete—everything that 
Southern California has to offer in 
San Diego’s remarkable combination 
of mountains, bay and seashore, 


NOTE—Climatic Conditions for work 
and play are ideal. The mean tem- 
perature for July and August is a 
little under 70 degrees Farenheit. 


FOR REGULAR STUDENTS 
The regular professional normal school 
courses are offered. Send for bulletin. 

FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 


In Term II, professional seminars will 
be held, with daily sessions in peda- 
gogy, history and English. 


No Tuition Fees. The courses are free 
to all students and teachers, 


POO OOD re ee ee ee eee 
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A School Board That 
Saved Their Tax-Payers 


$10,071.00 


! 
: 
: 
! 
! 


Board of Education, Sioux Falls,’ South]Dakota 


This Board of Education cleaned and 
re-finished 1865 school desks, by the 
“Casmire Process.” The desks were from 
the following schools: 


Hawthorne 
Lincoln 
Whittier 


After the desks had been thoroughly 
cleaned, they were first given a coat of 
Casmire’s Mahogany Stain, then a coat 
of Casmire’s Special Desk Shellac, fol- 


. lowed by two coats of Casmire Special 


Desk Varnish. 


95 per cent of these desks are as good 
as new, the other 5 per cent being old 
and cut up by some absent minded boys. 


The total cost for all materials, 
was : 
The total cost for all labor 481.13 
OD ici sscccccees he $1102.73 
The average cost of approximately 60c 
per desk. 


The Board figures that they have saved 
their tax payers $10,071, basing this on 
the fact that they had about decided to 
“junk” these desks. At a cost of 60c 
per desk, they made them practically 
new. New desks would have cost them 
on an average of $6.00 each. 


The above facts are from the “Daily Argus Leader,” of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
Wednesday edition, August 27, 1919 


Be Sure 
To Get 
This in 
Your 
Budget 
For This 


Year Warehouses: 


Indianaypx 


Write Today for Our New Book 
‘‘Facts and Figures’’ 


National Wood Renovating Co. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers 


“*Casmire Process’’ 


Main Office and Factory: 
317-319 E. 8th St. 


| Los Ange Kansas City, Mo. 
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and the expansion to new areas promise to 
further increase this source of school revenue, 
when one considers that the total annual reve- 
nue is about $10,000,000, the importance of the 
source here noted is obvious. 


Of the 44,500,000 girls and women in the 
United States, it is estimated that 25,000,000 are 
20 years of age or over. 80 per cent of these 
have been married; and a majority of those 
under 20 years of age are destined to family 
life. 20,000,000 homes demand approximately 
20,000,000 home makers, Less than 150,000 are 
enrolled in home economics courses in Ameri- 
can schools. Approximately 4,000,000 girls 
should be reached by all-day home-making 
courses. 


It was a gracious act, the placing of a por- 
trait of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young in the reception 
room of the National Education Headquarters 
in Washington. It was presented by Miss Laura 
M. Brayton, for many years Mrs. Young’s sec- 
retary and companion, and now hangs beside 
those of Dr. William T. Harris and Irwin 
Shepard. 


By a vote of eight to one, the Stockton school 
district has authorized the issuance of bonds to 
the amount of $950,000 for school purposes for 
the elementary schools and at the same time 
authorized bonds for $325,000 for the high 
school The vote was remarkably light, it 
being a foregone conclusion that the bonds 
would carry by a big majority. 


“The Educational system of a democracy must 
insure to all full, free and equal opportunity 
for that kind and degree of education that will 
develop most completely the native ability of 
each and the highest degree of manhood of all, 
with the fullest possible measure of the sweet- 
ness and light which we call culture. For its 
support, therefore, it has first an indisputable 
claim on all the resources of the State and all 
the wealth of the people.”’—An Educationpl 
Study of Alabama. 


We have from Prof. C. A. Stebbins of Chico, 
California, the following: “Please announce 
to the teachers that a limited amount of gar- 
den seeds will be furnished free by the United 
States School Garden Army on request.” Ad- 
dress Mr. Stebbins at Chico. 


Great Britain is awake to the loss sustained 
by the decay of the apprenticeship system; and 
the virtues of an all-round skill. What is 
known as the Skilled Employment Association 
has been active in educating the public and 
School officials to the need, and now Dublin has 
taken the lead by founding a day apprentice- 
Ship school. All students will be duly regis- 
tered or indentured as apprentices, and no effort, 
it is clear, will be spared in order to transform 
them into skilled workmen. That the plan has 
been taken up with enthusiasm in Dublin is 
shown by the fact that some 200 boys sat for 
the first entrance examination. 

In order to make the school as widely avail- 
able as possible, a certain number of scholar- 
ships are provided, and also a certain number 


FOOD STUDY 


A modern high-school textbook 
and laboratory manual in the study 
of foods and home economics. 


By PROF. MABEL T. WELLMAN 


Head of the Department of Home Econ- 
omics in Indiana University; formerly 
Instructor in Dietetics and Household 
Chemistry at Lewis Institute, Chicago. 


On the California High-school List 
Copiously Illustrated 
Mailing Price, $1.25 


A splendidly balanced text-book, 
and the only one which has the priv- 
flege of presenting the recipes from 
Farmer’s “Boston Cooking-School 
Cook Book.” 

The plan aims at the production 
of well-balanced meals, emphasizing 
the three real objects of the study 
—time-saving, labor-saving, and 
money-saving. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


623 So. Wabash Ave. 34 Beacon St, 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


The Stout Institute 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 26—August 27, 1920 
REGULAR ANNUAL SESSION 
September 13, 1920—June 3, 1921 


A special feature of the summer session 
will be the courses for directors and 
teachers of vocational schools receiving 
state and federal aid. It offers in: 

Vocational Education—v7 professional 
courses; 15 shop courses. 

The following groups of courses are 
also offered: 

Industrial Arts—25 courses 

Household Arts—24 courses 

Third and Fourth Years’ Work—10 
courses 

Physical Training—3 courses 

These courses are offered for supervis- 
ors and teachers of Industrial Arts and 
of Household Arts; for directors and 
teachers of Vocational schools; for 
dietitians; for managers of lunch rooms, 
and institutional house-keeping; for stu- 
dents, or teachers wishing to take ad- 
vanced work for the B. S. degree in In- 
dustrial Arts or Household Arts; for ath- 
letic coaches and others interested in 
athletic games and swimming. Credit on 
two-year diploma courses or four year 
degree courses given for summer session 
work. 

For summer session announcement or 
catalog for regular session, address: 


L. D. HARVEY, President 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 
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The Vote on the 


Ford Ceinaton Tally 


—Always ‘‘Unanimous’”’ 


Teachers, do you want the thrill of hav- 
ing your pupils really eager to learn? Do 
you want them to become interested not 
only in you but in the subjects you teach? 
Do you want to do in a day better 

and more work than you now 

do in a week? These results 

are all possible. 


If you want these results— get 
acquainted with the Ford Educa- 

tional Weekly. Ask your Superin- 
tendent or School Board to get you and 
your school a high-grade projector (the 
machine which throws a motion-picture 
onto the screen). Urge them to subscribe 
for the Ford Educational Weekly motion- 
picture films—the most practical, interest- 


ing and generally instructive films in the 
world. There is a new one each week. 
Goldwyn Dirtributing Corporation dis- 
tributes them from 22 leading cities. 


When you have used Ford Week- 
ly motion-pictures in your classes 
a new joy will come into your 
life, because you will give so 
much to so many in so short 
a time! 


In order to be equipped to talk to your 
Superintendent ‘or School Board write 
us for more information. Ask us with 
tegard to any feature of the motion- 
picture art. Or, if you will fill out the 
coupon we shall gladly reply. 
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If your school has no projector, or a poor one, we will 
assist you to get in touch with the best projector made, 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 South State St., Chicazo 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 2025S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. K-4 


O Yes. ONo. Is your Schoolnowasubscriber tothe Ford no yn Weekly? 
O Yes. O1No. Have you ever seen a Ford Educational Weekly film? 

O Yes, O No. May we lendyou one gratis to throw on your screen? 

O Yes, O1No. Has your School an adequate projector? 


Distributed 


b I would like more information about 
¥Y D Projectors, D Ford Educational Weekly. 


Galimyn |“ 


Teacher in 


O Catalogue of Films. 


Street 


City. 
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of free places. The holder of the scholarship is 
to receive a maintenance allowance, whilst the 
winners of the free places are to be supplied 
with all books and instruments which they may 
require, free. The scheme is said to be unique 
in the United Kingdom, and probably in Europe, 
However this may be, it certainly would seem 
to be a valuable scheme, and might well be 
adopted in other cities. 


Mrs. May Dexter Henshall, California State 
Organizer of Libraries, is authority for the 
statement that 43 out of the 58 counties now 
have county library systems. And the time 
promises soon to come when every district and 
the farthest corner of the least accessible 
mountain counties will have books and refer- 
ences for every citizen. In California the li- 
prary is the right hand of the school as an 
educational agency. 


Every child should have mud-pies, grasshop- 
pers, waterbugs, tadpoles, frogs, mud-turtles, 
elderberries, wild strawberries, acorns, chest- 
nuts, trees to climb, brooks to wade in, water- 
lilies, woodchucks, bats, bees, butterflies, vari- 
ous animals to pet, hay fields, pine cones, rocks 
to roll, sand, snakes, huckleberries and hornets; 
and any child who has been deprived of these 
has been deprived of the very best of his edu- 
cation —Arthur Holmes. 


Turlock is to have a fine new $200,000 high 
school building on a 23 acre site. The tract 
was donated to the district by a public spirited 
citizen, Horace Crane, to whom much honor 
is due. The building is to be of Spanish type 
of architecture and constructed in units. It 
promises to be a credit to the entire valley. 


An interesting bit of information comes from 
the State offce to the effect that California 
elementary schools enroll nearly 15,000 more 
boys than girls, The excess of boys appears in 
every grade except the eighth. In the high 
school, however, the number of girls is greater. 
Wanted: Teachers desiring profitable em- 
ployment in vacation or after school. Apply 


immediately to Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2A Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Northwestern 
Teachers’ Agency 


2108 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, California 


School Administrators: We can help 
you get in touch with the teachers 
you want. 


Teachers: Let us help you by tell- 
ing you where your special services 
are in demand. 


Write us—Business is Good Now 


BRUCE BARTHOLOMEW, Manager 
Phone Berkeley 3220 


Spencer Microscopes 


are the 


ACCEPTED 


STANDARD 
of the 


SCHOOLS and 
COLLEGES of 
AMERICA 


It isn’t only their 

accuracy and utility. 

It’s something in the 

finish, even more in 

the design, but in ad- 

dition to all these, it 

is those little things 

—clever little devices, 

which accomplish the 

same end but in a 

better way—exactly 

the way that the Iab- 

oratory worker wants 

them, and here are 

the distinctive features of Spencer In- 
struments, made distinctive because our 
designers, experienced laboratory work- 
ers, possess the laboratery view point. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


SPENCER? suFFALo 


N. Y. 
ew 


SPENCER 


Toole 


Stanley Concealed 
Ratchet Bit Brace 


The Ideal Brace for Manual 
Training Use 

The Ratchet parts are entirely en- 
closed, thus keeping out moisture 
and dirt, retaining lubrication and 
protecting the student’s hands. 

It is very strong and so designed 
that it is practically impossible for 
it to get out of order. 

Cocobolo Head and Handle—Ball 
Bearing ..Head—Alligator.. Jaws— 
Heavily Nickel Plated. 


Let us send you further details. 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Co, 
New Baitain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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The City of Piedmont, California, in a school 
bond election recently held, voted by more than 
10 to 1 to establish a high school district. 
While no funds are available until July 1st, it 
is planned to arrange for instruction with cadet 
teachers from the University. This should fur- 
nish an excellent clinic for these young teach- 
ers in training. Superintendent Cooper is or- 
ganizing his forces well in Piedmont. 


Unique Commencement Program. The mid- 
winter graduating class of the Berkeley High 
School had a very unique program for the 
commencement exercises. The common topic 
was “American Ideals.” It had been made 
a theme for study throughout the term. Inves- 
tigations and discussions included, as consti- 
tuent aspects of the one topic, the American 
home, the American school, American politics, 
American business and the ideals of American 
character. Such a program has significance 
both as an objective to anticipate, and as a 
stimulating memory. Not Principal Biedenbach 
only, but the class must be congratulated on 
the success of the experiment. Such a program 
makes commencement significant beyond the 
mere associations of times and seasons. 


Expressions of quite general satisfaction ap- 
pear in educational journals of all grades over 
the selection of Miss Sallie Hill of Denver and 
Mrs. Sue L. Fratis of Oakland to positions as 
Assistant Field Secretaries for the National 
Education Association. 


The district trustees of Mariposa County 
are signing up with the Bank of Italy to es- 
tablish the penny saving plan in the schools 
as part of the 1920 Thrift program, The County 
Director for the War Savings Organization is 
Mrs, Nell G. Thayer of Usona. 


During the last week in January there were 
held conferences in Berkeley, San Francisco, 
Fresno and Los Angeles on the training of 
teachers for the part-time classes. For about 
60 schools distributed over the state there will 
be, by Prof. Leonard’s estimate, not less than 
40,000 pupils to be provided for under the recent 
law, and for their instruction the state hopes to 
have ready by July 1, 700 additional and spe- 
cially prepared teachers. It is a tremenduous 
undertaking shared by the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the University of California. 


Recently the women of Riverside County 
had a stirring conference on rural school con- 
ditions at which Mrs Stanley made a con- 
vincing argument advocating a larger unit of 
school administration and the doing away with 
the present system of two boards of school 
trustees, one for the high school and one for 
the elementary school. In San Bernardino Coun- 
ty, for example, she favored seven districts, 
each with a single board of trustees; the county 
now has 81 separate boards of school trustees. 
Under her plan each district would have a 
district superintendent, and the county super- 
intendent would limit his (or her) work largely 
to a supervision of the county system of junior 
colleges and parental schools. Mrs. Stanley 
cited the Chaffey Union High School as a fine 
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To Teachers 


Register at once for positions for 
the coming year with the 


Registration Bureau 
California Teachers’ 


Association 


Many vacancies have already been 


reported to the Bureau by school 
officials. 


By registering at once your cre- 
dentials will be ready for school 
officials who need teachers for the 
coming year. 


The Bureau is conducted without 
profit. The registration fee is in- 
tended only to cover expenses. 


If you have not received a Reg- 
istration Blank, send for one at 
once. 


Address, 


C. M. Rogers 


Manager 
Registration Bureau of the California 
Teachers’ Association 


703 Nielson Street Berkeley, California 
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jllustration of the success of the district plan. 
Seven districts there have been united under 
the direction of the high school principal, and 
extension classes, night schools and other valu- 
able features of work are carried on. There 
are 1100 people in night schools. Under the 
district plan the district superintendent would 
select all the teachers, subject to the approval 
of the district board, just as the city superin- 
tendent in a large city now selects his corps of 
teachers. 

County Superintendent Landis gave an inter- 
esting account of the movement in this county 
for school consolidation. Hemet was cited as 
a conspicuous example, and the movements now 
under way at West Riverside, Perris and the 
Palo Verde Valley were outlined. The Coachella 
Valley is another place where there are great 
possibilities of consolidation. 


An impeortnt conference of Junior College Rep- 
resentatives was held at Ontario, Cal., in Feb- 
ruary, delegates being present from Riverside, 
Chaffey, Pomona, Citrus Union, Fullerton, Santa 
Ana, San Diego and Los Angeles. Commission- 
er Olney made the principal morning address, 
on the topic, “A Place for a System of Junior 
Colleges for the State of California,” urging 
the need of greater state aid in establishing 
Junior Colleges in California, the raising of 
the minimum assesed valuation in districts 
where Junior Colleges are established and that 
allterritory in the state be divided into districts, 
as is the case with high schools, although the 
Junior College districts need not necessarily 
coincide with the high school districts. Steps 
were taken, also, to organize athletic and de- 
bating leagues among their schools. 


The Legislative Committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association in Missouri adopted a 
program that included fifteen bills, seven of 
which became laws—an indication of what may 
be accomplished in the interest of the schools 
when the educational forces stand together. 


Herbert Lee, Principal of the Livermore High 
School, has in the Livermore Journal an admir- 
able characterization of the Community Nurse 
—in medical school inspection, follow-up work 
in the home, child welfare instruction, need 
for clinical attention, combating of diseases, 
and gathering of statistics. Livermore is prom- 
ised a nurse through co-operation with the 
Red Cross organization. 


The creat aim in scouting is to give di- 
rected educational value to the recreation and 
Play of the boys, It seeks to find the activi- 
ties that most appeal to the boy and then 
sive to those activities a character-forming 
value, So efficient is the effort to find the amuse- 
ments that appeal, that the boys everywhere 
are evidencing a desire to join the movement. 
In the effort to give a character-forming value 
to the play of the boys, it is realized that there 
Must be a basic religious trend. Everything is 
based upon the theory that the scout must be 
reverent. “He is reverent towards God. He is 
faithful in his religious duties and respects the 
‘nvictions of others in matters of custom and 


(Continued on page 250) 


C.F. WEBER & CO. 


Headquarters for 


Athletic Equipment 


Write for a copy of Athletic Equip- 
ment Catalog No. 920 A. Just 
off the press, new and up to date 


Orders Filled Promptly from Stock 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


222-224 South Los Angeles St. 
LOS ANGELES 


524 West Washington St. 
PHOENIX 


20 East Fourth Street 
RENO 
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Teaching Others 


to make provision for their dependents in event of premature demise is one of the 
highest forms of “Teaching” attainable. This “Teaching” will also alleviate poverty 
by shifting to an Insurance Company the individual losses of a community in the 
way of unpaid obligations, lack of family res urces, the lowering of living standards, 
Jack of children’s educational opportunities, and the jeopardizing of homes and busi- 
ness interests. This promotes better citizenship, which is an assurance of a better 
country in which to live. 
IT 1S THE FIRST STEP IN REAL AMERICANIZATION 


The Union Central is particularly fitted to carry this community burden as it is ex- 

clusively an American Company, one of the largest Life Insurance Companies in the 
world, invests nearly all its assets in farm .mort- 
gages and issues standard policies at attractively 
low premium rates. 


Idle Hours May Be Turned Into Golden Hours 
By Teaching This Union Central Service 
WRITE US 


The Union Central Life Ins. Co. 


ROBERT LEE STEPHENSON, Gen. Mér. 
CHARLES E. SKINNER, Sales Mér. 


First National Bank Bldg. San Francisco. Cal. 


NOT LATER 


is the time to place your school supply orders for fall. The 
market is in such a condition that to assure delivery they should 
be placed at once. 

See that the following recommended lines are on your order: 


Eureka Foolscap Prangs Water Colors 

“Blue Bond” Composition Prang’s Crayonex Crayons 
Books Waltham Crayons 

“Blue Bond” Note Books Dover Cliff Crayons 

Curtiss Students Binders Efficiency Ink Powder 

I. P. Students Binders 


Milton-Bradley Kindergarten Supplies 
Prangs Art Materials 


723-725 SOUTH HILL STREET. 
corns} 2207252 SOUTH SPRING STREET. 


Division H.S.CROCKER Co.,INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO - OAKLAND SACRAMENTO 


OFFICE 
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For Better Communities 


Modern playgrounds and proper equip- 
ment mold today’s growing and play- 
ful children into tomorrow’s vigorous, 
healthful men and women. 

Builders for 50 years of gymnasium ap- 
paratus for men, the Medart Company 
is especially qualified for its position 
of leadership in the playground field, 
Catalog “L” is a reference book and 
guide to modern installations and will 
be sent if requested on your letter head. 


FRED MEDART MFG, CO. 
St. Louis 


Western Office 
Rialto Building San Francisco 


Another Triumph 
FOR 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


Mr. Nathan Behrin creates new World’s 
Record on court testimony, writing 324 
words gross, and 322 words net, a min- 
ute, and made but three errors. 


At the Forty-fourth Annual Convention 
of the New York State Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association, December 30, 1919, 
Mr. Nathan Behrin created a new World’s 
Record in Shorthand, by writing 324 words 
gross and 322 words net, a minute. The 
contest which was held under the auspices 
of the Certified Shorthand Reporters’ So- 
ciety, had been given wide publicity and 
was open to all, and writers of all the 
leading systems competed. 

It is worthy of note that the record for 
solid non-court matter tests in this coun- 
try is held by Mr. Behrin at 220 words 
per minute. 

The result of this contest furnishes 
further proof that the highest speed and 
accuracy is inalienable from the Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand, 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 


2 WEST 45th ST.. NEW YORK 


Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand,” $1.60; “Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting,” 70c. Adopted by the 
New York Board of Education. 
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Department M, 


The Towel System 


That Will Meet 
Your School 


Requirements 


@nlimon kare 


REGISTERED U & PATENT OFFICE 


Sanitary 


Dust-proof cabinets protect the towels 
and serve them automatically without 
need of unsanitary knobs for the hand 
to touch. 


Pleasant to Use 


Onliwon Towels are made of soft, 
heavy crepe that dries the hands 
thoroughly. 


Economical 


Each towel is served singly and folded 
to render it doubly firm and ab- 
sorbent. 


Principals and Teachers—Write for 
sample Onliwon Towels and Special 
Towel Bulletin T1. 


A. P. W. Paper Company 


o 
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religion.’ And in this cardinal point of scouting 
we find the permanent foundation of the plan. 
It teaches the biggest word in religion today— 
tolerance. 


Boys are the men of tomorrow. They must 
be conserved and trained for citizenship. The 
Boy Scout programme provides for the conser- 
vation and training of boyhood. Scouting means 
vigor and outdoor life, the fascination of the hike 
and the camp. Scouting also means SERVICE; 
the kind of service that won the war and the 
kind that the country still needs. The very 
spirit of the movement breathes loyalty to au- 
thority, to law—a lesson our boys need to learn. 
What greater service could it render?—N, C. 
W. C. Bulletin. 


One of the most fair-minded descriptions of 
a Montessori School comes from the Kinder- 
garten-Primary Magazine, of a day spent in the 
Zabriskee School, Brooklyn. “The day’s visit 
was a revelation, even to a Kindergartner, of 
the latent capacity of children for attention 
and concentration upon one subject when deeply 
interested.” 


The many-sided public and professional in- 
terest of the famous ex-president of Harvard 
University hs been enlisted on the side of art 
instruction in the public schools, and at a recent 
conference on the subject he gave expression to 
convictions which many of our readers will 
heartily endorse. He said: 


Many more people are interested in public art 
instruction to day than there were 10 years ago; 
vastly more are interested than there were 50 
years ago. Dr. Eliot ascribed this improvement 
to the fact that “the masses have come to see 
that art skill of all sorts must contribute to in- 
dustry.” He would give elementary instruction 
in art to every child, for nothing in education 
gives more personal power than “skill of eye 
and ear and hand.” The primary object of edu- 
cation, he believed, was “the development of 
personal power” together with the gaining of 
capacity for “innocent, deeply moving, long- 
lasting enjoyment.” 


Upon kindred topics also Dr. James P. Haney 
emphasized in a recent interview with the 
Christian Science Monitor, the urgent need for 
rational and intensive training in the industrial 
arts. Dr. Haney is represented as saying: 

“The United States is a huge industrial Nation 
without an industrial art. Lacking this indus- 
trial art, and notwithstanding America’s unex- 
celled flair for organization, quantity produc- 
tion and quick deliveries, it may fail to capture 
that due portion of the world’s trade in manufac- 
tured goods which is all but within its grasp. 
South America, in whose direction manufac- 
turers have been furtively glancing these many 
years, still withholds the bulk of her patronage 
from the United States. Several reasons for 
this have been cited, but I have never heard 
one of the principal ones stated: That goods 
made in the United States do not equal stand- 
ards of other countries in certain respects. In 
previous years South America has been able to 
buy from Europe, goods better in design, for in 
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“CRA YOLA” 








An incentive to more work 








CLLAN, COPVAICT, COWVENVIENY 7, 


Send for interesting brochure, “What 
the average teacher may accomplish m 
Blackboard Drawing.’’ 
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Gold Medal Crayon 


An aid to better work 





In the hands of scholars, “CRAYOLA” 
offers a line of 24 different colors in clean, 
convenient, ready-to-use form. No mix- 
ing required; no danger of running and 
smearing. 


The colors are permanent and as brilliant 
as those in the finest oil-tube colors. 
They can be over- 
worked to produce any 
desired effect, from the 
delicacy of water colors 
and pastels to the heavy, 
pasty oil tones. 


For best results, make 


sure you get genuine 
“CRAYOLA” Gold 
Medal Crayon. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


81-83 Fulton Street 
New York 
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Europe @ better tradition in design has been 
maintained, and a much more comprehensive 
system of training has borne fruit. 

‘It is to the question of design, that we must 
look if the United States is to grasp its oppor- 
tunities. It must produce a large army of 
workers trained in the application of art to in- 
dustry. This the time plainly demands. This 
must be done or America cannot even sell to its 
own public, the taste of which has improved 
exceedingly in recent years.” 


“It is not clear in the minds of some that 
teachers who have had both experience and 
training need to continue their professional 
study. However, there is a well-crystallized 
opinion among educators and laymen every- 
where that the teacher of any subject must 
keep step in the march of educational progress 
in order to be of the greatest service in any 
system of schools or to any educational in- 
stitution. The last two decades have brought 
many advances in every line of educational 
thought and endeavor. The well-prepared and 
up-to-date teacher of ten years ago is ill pre- 
pared and out of date today unless he has kept 
step in the march of progress. The aims of edu- 
cation now were not the aims of education then; 
the best methods in use then are not tue best 
methods in use now. This rapid change has 
taken place in the fleld of general education; 
and change will continue to take place as long 
as society and civilization continue to go for- 
ward. It is necessary to look back only a few 
years to see that, if a teacher wishes to con- 
tinue to be of service to society, he must keep 
step in the march of educational progress from 
year to year.”—J. T. Wheeler. 


The makers of Bank Stock School Stationery, 
the Mysell-Rollins Bank Note Co., 32 Clay 
Street, San Francisco, report the result of a 
recent scientific examination of their paper by 
a renowned eye specialist. This specialist states 
the absorption of light by Bank Stock paper 
makes it eminently better suited for school use 
than ordinary paper. 


In the mid-January School and Society there 
is an interesting note comparing the registra- 
tions of the Universities of California and Co- 
lumbia. The total registration of the former in 
October was 9685; of the latter 8204. Including 
extension and short courses the figures were 
28,799 and 22,608. In summer session figures 
Columbia leads, 9539 to 4322; in graduate stu- 
dents also. In the professions of law, medicine, 
dentistry and pharmacy, Columbia has 1350 
Students against California’s 840. The under- 
graduates in Berkeley are more than tie 
those of Columbia. 


For the current year California has $46,699.38 
for training teachers, supervisors and directors 
of the Smith-Hughes subjects and for 1920-21 
and each succeeding year, $51,888.82. These 
funds come from combined Federal and State 
Sources, The largest sum, 43 per cent, goes ‘to 
trade and industry; 35 per cent to agriculture, 
and 22 per cent to home economics. 


‘‘Unusually Teachable’’ 
Work Shortened - Yet Thoro 


Inez Ellis Ray, Supt. of Public Schools, 
Marion County, Kansas, says of 


Barnes’ Brief Course 


in Shorthand 


“Indeed worthy of recommendation. 
The unique application of pedagogical 
principles in its arrangement, makes it 
unusually teachable. The elimination of 
unnecessary subject matter shortens the 
work of both teacher and pupil, without 
detracting in any way from the thorough- 
ness of the course.” 

First two lessons and “Wherein Brief 
Course Excels,” free to teachers. Benn 
Pitman or Graham? Ask for sample type- 
writing lessons. Mail postal today. 


The 
ARTHUR J. BARNES PUB. CO. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Higher Salaries Through Increased 
Service 


SUMMER SESSION 


Oregon Agricultural College 
June 21 to July 31 


Summer in Oregon—Travel, Study, Rest 


HOME ECONOMICS—Largest School 
West of the Rockies. Full program 
in all departments, including Practice 
Housekeeping, Cafeteria Management, 
Dietetics, Training for Extension 
Workers, etc.—over thirty courses. 


COMMERCE—Courses in Business Ad- 
ministration, Stenography, Office Train- 
ing, Business Law, Economics and So- 
ciology. Teachers often increase their 
salaries by adding commercial train- 
ing to their equipment. Special con- 
densed course, covering all the work 
usually offered in commercial depart- 
ments of standard high schools. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATION- 
AL EDUCATION—A great variety of 
courses for Manual Training Teachers 
and Supervisors with special lectures 
by experts from outside the State. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION —Laws re- 
quiring Physical Training in the 
schools in force in many states have 
created many well-paid positions. The 
O. A. C. Summer Course is complete 
in subjects offered, trained staff, and 
equipment. 


AGRICULTURE, MUSIC, COLLEGE 
AND ENTRANCE SUBJECTS 


Registration fee of $5.00 admits to all 
courses. Laboratory charges and liv- 
ing expenses moderate. 


Bulletin with full information sent 
upon request, Address, 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Oregon Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Oregon 
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DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 


are found in practically all modern shop 


The ordinary pencil does not fit all a aeiee oye mae 
training. 


school needs. Baby fingers require The following Disston books are widely 


| : | Y | di used for text books in schools and are 
a larger size pencil. oung ladies available in required quantities without 


i - cost: 
prefer a slender pencil for short-hand en 
and fast writing. Then there are Handbook on Saws 
. : : Why a Saw Cuts 
drawing pencils, colored pencils, pen- siehs so Stnliaia Meant ‘Wiebe 
. ; Saw Chart 
cils with erasers and many others. one care 


. Complete Motion Pictures showing Mak- 
Eberhard Faber makes a pencil for ing of Saws and Tools are also available. 


further information. 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


Special School Pencil 


Henry Disston & Sons 


, Incorporated 
EBERHARD FABER ** America’s Largest and Longest et Makers of 


Saws oad Tou 
“Qldest Pencil Factory in America’ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


hg NEW YORK <> 


Los Angeles Business College 


ANNOUNCES 
Six-Weeks’ Summer Vacation Course For Teachers 


Summer vacation is coming. Why not devote part of it to study which 
will help you along the road to advancement in your profession? 
Commercial teachers throughout the country are very scarce, notwithstanding 


the fact that commercial teachers receive higher salaries and that they can 
qualify in less time. 


To teachers who desire to grow and expand in their profession Los Angeles 
Business College is prepared to render a service. 


This summer a concentrated six-weeks’ course in theory and teaching methods 
will be given in the following subjects: 


GREGG ENGLISH COMMERCIAL LAW 

STENOTYPY SPELLING PENMANSHIP 

TYPEWRITING CORRESPONDENCE BOOKKEEPING 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


This Vacation School is open to qualified teachers and will begin 
MONDAY, JUNE 28, 1920, and close FRIDAY, AUGUST 6, 1920 


Full details concerning daily time required to complete each subject, tuition, 
etc., may be had by writing to 


LOS ANGELES BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Telephone Main 3236 
326 WEST EIGHTH STREET LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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